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J. FINLEY WILSON 


FINLEY WILSON may be described as a genius who never 

» pad the opportunity to finish his college education. This lack 

* of formal education only tends to emphasize the greatness of 
the mental powers of this man who could match wits and hold his 
own with the highly educated persons with whom he associated. J. 
Finley Wilson organized and directed the work of trained individuals, 
along the lines of their special talents. He appropriated their abilities, 
so to speak, for the achievement of his own ends. His was not the 
common failing of seeking selfish ends, however, he demonstrated his 
greatness by making his objectives coincide with the best interests 
of the hundreds of thousands who were affected directly or indirectly 
by his leadership. 


In view of J. Finley Wilson’s record of success with limited formal 
education, it is interesting to speculate just how much greater he 
might have become with education through the college level. Would 
he have become the greatest Negro of this age, or would the long 
years of formal toil have inhibited the inherent exuberance and charm 
of his personality? Would a highly educated J. Finley Wilson have 
appealed to the great masses of people as J. Finley Wilson actually 
did? We can only surmise what the answers to these questions 


would be. 


If J. Finley Wilson had only a limited formal education, he at 
least achieved the highest objectives that are associated with the most 
complete and adequate formal education. He had the attitudes and 
skills that formal education is supposed to provide; so judged by 
standards related to results of education, J. Finley Wilson must pass 
as a highly educated man. His philosophy of life seemed to be related 
to the achievement of personal happiness through fellowship and 
service. He was a master in the adjustment of means to this end, 
because he organized the best talent to do each job, and he saw that 
his helpers were justly rewarded. Because of his devotion to a cause 
and his true friendship for his associates, J. Finley Wilson was 
idolized by the masses and was surrounded to the end by willing and 
competent workers, ready at his beck and call. 


One of the long-time friends and able assistants of J. Finley 
Wilson was Edward H. Lawson, Sr., a newspaper reporter, school 
teacher and an English scholar. Lawson wrote many of Wilson’s 
speeches, frequently decorating Wilson’s own ideas with niceties of 
style and oratory that only a master might command. When the 
speech was delivered, however, it was J. Finley Wilson’s and nobody’s 
else. His were the ideas, and the borrowed words came out exactly as 
written, but reflecting the humor and wit of the speaker. 

(Continued on page 174) 
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HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


for the historian is the 

recognition and reconstruc- 
tion of heroes of the past, whom 
contemporary circumstance and 
subsequent history seem to have 
neglected unduly. Benjamin Ban- 
neker is such a hero. 

Contemporary circumstance 
might account for his neglect in 
his own age, for the man was a free 
Negro in an age when almost a mil- 
lion Negroes were in slavery, and 
the status of the Negro in Amer- 
ican society, to deal in understate- 
ment, was far from salutary. His 
neglect, however, in modern his- 
tory presents an interesting com- 
mentary on American histori- 
ography and culture. 

It is a truism that every people 
has to construct its own tradition, 
and to construct its own defenses 
against detractors. In recent years, 
Negro historians have attempted 
to redress the balance by bringing 
the career and character of men 
like Banneker to light. It seems 
particularly appropriate that Cen- 
tral State College, situated in an 
American village named for Wil- 
liam Wilberforce, the great British 
champion of emancipation, has 
named its science building Banne- 
ker Hall. Benjamin Banneker was 
not only a pioneer in American 
science, but a man whose character 
and ability were constantly 
brought forward by Wilberforce 
as an argument against the en- 
slavement of the Negro people. 

But why does Benjamin Banne- 
ker deserve to be called a neglected 
hero? The most recent contribu- 
tion to the recognition of Banneker 
is a biography by Shirley Graham, 
entitled Your Most Humble Serv- 
ant. With painstaking detail Miss 
Graham has_ reconstructed the 
story of Banneker’s life in a warm 
and fascinating book which I 
should like to recommend to you. 
Here are the external facts in the 


O*: E of the manifest pleasures 


By VERNELL OLIVER 
Central State College, Ohio 


life of Banneker. He was a free 
man born in the early 1730’s in 
Baltimore County, Maryland. His 
grandmother was an _ English 
woman who was accused of having 
stolen a pail of milk and forced to 
come to America as an indentured 
servant. His grandfather, a full- 
blooded African, was probably the 
son of an African chief. Most of 
Banneker’s formal training came 
through the Bible teaching of his 
grandmother and the benevolence 
of a Quaker schoolmaster who 
lived on a neighboring farm. He 
inherited a seventy-two acre farm 
from his father and ran it well 
but he was more interested in 
astronomy than in farming and 
more intrigued by the operations 
of a watch than farm equipment. 
The Ellicotts, who were to prove 
life-long friends, lent him precision 
instruments and books. They were 
surprised at the rapidity of his 
comprehension and the accuracy 
of his computations which soon per- 
mitted him to challenge, and cor- 
rectly so, the astronomica] charts 
of three of the great mathemati- 
cians of the day: Mayer, Ferguson, 
and Leadbetter. Banneker has 
claims to the reputation of inven- 
tor of the first clock made in 
America. He died in 1806, 

The apex of his career centered 
about that exciting period in our 
history—the surveying and plan- 
ning of Washington as our na- 
tional capital. In 1791 President 
George Washington appointed 
Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, a 
Frenchman who had served in the 
“American Revolutionary Army, 


‘head commissioner to survey the 


Potomae River wilderness and 
draft the plans for the District of 
Columbia. Major Andrew Ellicott, 
Banneker’s loyal patron was chief 
surveyor. Appreciative of Banne- 
ker’s accurate memory and mathe- 
matical genius, Ellicott secured 
his appointment to the commission. 


In the wake of mounting criticism 
Major L’Enfant, imperious and 
domineering by nature, became so 
short-tempered and impatient that 
he was finally dismissed. Revenge- 
fully, he departed jeopardizing the 
future of the capital by carrying 
all his plans with him. But all was 
not lost. In the serious council 
which followed, Benjamin Banne- 
ker quietly announced ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I think I have the plans in 
my head!’’ He was immediately 
commissioned to reconstruct L’En- 
fant’s plans. Thus, in an important 
sense, Banneker became the real 
architect of the nation’s capital. 

A symptom of the neglect of 
Banneker lies in the fact that in 
Washington, city of monuments, no 
national monument exists to per- 
petuate the memory of a work in 
which he so ably served his coun- 
try. 

Benjamin Banneker was gen- 
erally a self-effacing, unobtrusive 
man but on occasion he felt com- 
pelled to become the spokesman for 
his people. An instance of this as- 
sociates itself with the publication 
of his almanae in 1792. This al- 
manac he sent to Thomas Jefferson. 
Banneker, as a scientist of the 18th 
century, naturally admired Jeffer- 
son. But Jefferson’s views on slav- 
ery, too complex to be discussed in 
this short statement, were para- 
doxical in terms of his general lib- 
eralism. They permitted him on 
one occasion to write of ‘‘the 
physical, moral, and mental infer- 
iority of ‘the blacks’’’, and on 
another he saw Negroes at their 
best ‘‘placid, ill-smelling creatures 
with dull imaginations incapable 
of tracing and comprehending the 
investigations of Euclid.’’ Banne- 
ker made strong objections to this 
kind of prejudice in the letter he 
wrote accompanying the almanac. 

How pitiable it is to reflect, al- 
though you are convinced of the 

(Continued on page 159) 
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THE ZETA 


ETA Phi Beta Sorority, 
/ Inc., one of the big four 

national collegiate sorori- 
ties, was the third one to be 
organized thirty-two years ago. 
Within that time this sorority has 
spread through thirty states of our 
country and even to the shores of 
Africa and includes 187 chapters. 
It was the first sorority to be estab- 
lished on foreign soil. Like most 
organizations, this sorority has a 
few major aims or objectives all 
leading, however, to the one big 
central idea upon which it was 
founded and toward which each 
member strives unceasingly. The 
chief aim of this article, however, 
will be to show in what way the 
work of the sorority has helped the 
progress of the race. Let us con- 
sider then, briefly, the early begin- 
nings of Zeta Phi Beta, its major 
objective, some of the projects 
leading toward this objective, a 
few prominent personalities asso- 
ciated with the sorority, and just 
what these projects have meant 
toward racial progress. 


History AND GROWTH 


On January 16, 1920, on the 
Howard University Campus in 
Washington, D. C., Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority was organized. A. Lang- 
ston Taylor, a member of the Phi 
Beta Sigma Fraternity, expressed 
a desire for a sister organization. 
Charles Taylor, of the same fra- 
ternity, asked one of the campus 
girls, Arizona Cleaver, if she would 
be interested in establishing a sis- 
ter organization to his fraternity. 
She accepted the challenge al- 
though she realized the difficulty 
of the task at that time, since there 
were already two well-established 
sororities on the eampus, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha and Delta Sigma 
Theta. Four other young women 
under the leadership of Arizona 
Cleaver established the organiza- 
tion, wrote the constitution, and 
obtained permission from the uni- 


PHI BETA SORORITY, INC. 


By Geneva C, TURNER 


versity authorities for the estab- 
lishment of another sorority on the 
eampus. It was with the help and 
advice of Charles Taylor, A. Lang- 
ston Taylor, and Benjamin Rags- 
dale, also of Phi Beta Sigma, that 
the sorority became firmly estab- 
lished. 

There were two red letter days 
in the lives. of these five charter 
members. One was the time that 
the sorority was formally intro- 
duced to the community at the 
Whitelaw Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., by Charles Taylor and A. 
Langston Taylor. The other was 
when a welcome was extended to 
it by Alpha Kappa Alpha and 
Delta Sigma Theta Sororities in 
Miner Hall on the campus of 
Howard University. 

Thus Zeta Phi Beta Sorority be- 
gan with these five charter mem- 
bers: Arizona Cleaver, Fannie 
Pettie, Viola Tyler, Pearl Neal, 
and Myrtle Tyler. In 1923, under 
the presidency of Joanna Houston, 
the sorority was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and the charter bears 
the signatures of Myrtle Tyler, 
Gladys Warrington, Joanna Hou- 
ston, Josephine Johnson and 
Goldie Smith. Chapters began to 
spread from coast to coast and it 
became necessary to establish a 
National Board to assume the 
work. In 1949, Dr. Rachel Town- 
send founded a graduate chapter 
in Monrovia, Africa, and an under- 
graduate chapter at the University 
of Liberia. Under contined growth, 
chapters were grouped into re- 
gions, of which there are now 
eight, each supervised by a direc- 
tor. The first regional was held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1927. Re- 
gionals are now held once a year 
and a Boulé, at which every chap- 
ter is represented, is held yearly 
in some designated city. 


THE Masor OBJECTIVE 
The underlying theme of Zeta 
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Phi Beta Sorority and the central 
idea which motivates all of its proj- 
ects is FINER WOMANHOOD. 
Very true it is, that a race or 
nation can rise no higher than its 
women, whose duty it is to make 
the homes and shape the young 
plastie lives of all who come into 
this world. A mother’s influence, 
whether good or bad, colors the 
lives of her children through the 
years. The types of homes which 
women make for their families 
have a far-reaching effect upon all 
who dwell therein. Flow neces- 
sary it is, then, that our women be 
true, courageous, sincere, Chris- 
tian, kind, loyal healthy in mind 
and body eultured—in short fine 
women who influence for good all 
whose lives they touch. From the 
very beginning of this sorority, a 
week has been set apart in the 
month of February during which 
time the ideals of finer woman- 
hood are stressed. 

Realizing that finer womanhood 
ean only be attained by hard work 
and by helping others attain it, 
Zeta has many projects both local 
and national through which it is 
striving to reach its goal. Space 
will not permit a detailed account 
of all the projects now being con- 
ducted throughout the country or 
of the many personalities connect- 


COVER 


ANTI-VANDALISM CAMPAIGN 


In Washington, D. C., this committee of 
pupils from each public and parochial 
school in the southwest section, staged 
an “‘Anti-vandalism Campaign’’ under the 
direction of Lillian N. Fitzhugh, national 
project director, and a counselor from a 
white junior high school, to cmbat the 
rising tide of vandalism that is costing 
thousands of dollars annually. This move- 
ment was the outgrowth of a ‘Protect 
Public Property Campaign,”’ which Beta 
Zeta chapter's youth steering committee 
started in the section in connection with 
its youth programs. 
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ed with them. However, an enu- 
meration of a few national proj- 
ects will reveal to some extent the 
nature of the work of the sorority. 


THE NATIONAL PROJECTS 


The Recreation Project was the 
first one to be presented to the 
sorority in 1935 by Anita Turpeau 
Anderson of Beta Zeta Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. This Chapter, 
after conferences with Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver of the Department of 
Interior, selected Coatesville, Pa., 
for the scene of the project which 
was to serve as a model for other 
chapters to follow. Gertrude Hamm 
was made chairman of the project 
and Esther C. Peyton assistant. 
Visits were made to the city by 
Gertrude Hamm and her commit- 
tee and contacts made with the 
mayor, school officials, and com- 
munity leaders, who endorsed the 
project and assisted them in every 
way possible. 

The aim of this project was to 
show the value of leisure time and 
how to make use of it. The women, 
girls, and small boys of the city 
engaged in a number of various 
kinds of activities, the materials 
for which were contributed by 
chapters from all over the country. 
The articles made were exhibited 
in Coatesville, Washington, D. C.., 
and at the Boulé in 1936. Copies 
of the printed report have been 
circulated in colleges, libraries, 
and in the Department of Interior 
in Washington, D. C. Projects of 
like nature have been conducted in 
Birch Haven in Idlewild, Mich., in 
Glen Arden, Md., by the Beta Zeta 
Chapter, and by many other chap- 
ters in other places. Zeta Phi Beta 
is known for recreation projects 
among underprivileged children. 


A little later, in 1943, the Hous- 
ing Project was presented to the 
Sorority by Georgia S. Johnson of 
Beta Zeta Chapter. It was speed- 
ily approved by the National 
Board, planned, and circulated 
among all the chapters. This proj- 
ect assisted the government in 
housing its many war workers. 
Contacts were made with homes 
where there were vacancies for anv 
eause, and the housekeepers urged 


workers seeking rooms. Zeta Phi! 


Beta Sorority was registered with 
the National Housing Association 
of the United States. Since Wash- 
ington was a center for so many 
war workers, the chapters there 
took the lead in obtaining homes. 
Many chapters in other places sim- 
ilarly situated were also very ac- 
tive in this project. Many a girl 
is grateful today to the Zetas for 
being placed in a good, comfort- 
able home during those trying days 
of the war. 

Still later, the sorority, always 
striving toward its goal of finer 
womanhood, selected as its project 
the Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency, which was 
presented by Lillian N. Fitzhugh 
of Beta Zeta Chapter, in 1947, at 
the Boulé in Los Angeles, Cal. It 
was approved by the Board and 
passed as a national project. It is 
being conducted in cooperation 
with the recommendations of At- 
torney Genera] Tom Clark’s Na- 
tional Conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November, 1946. 
Lillian N. Fitzhugh was appointed 
national director and Phylis 
O’Kelly of Richmond, Va., assist- 
ant. In Washington city, Attorney 
Clark’s Continuing Committee, un- 
der the direction of Miss Eunice 
Kennedy, worked with Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh in getting the project started 
and made available to her the serv- 
ices and offices of the Department 
of Justice. 


Chapters throughout the coun- 
try are now carrying on the work 
and conducting classes in all kinds 
of handicraft, parental and charm 
schools, big sister programs, hobby 
shops, and all kinds of youth pro- 
grams to help prevent and control 
juvenile delinquency. Noteworthy 
was the Mid-Century White House 
Conference, where it was empha- 
sized that young people must be 
given every encouragement for the 
development of all types of youth 
activities. 

Of great interest also, was a 
‘*Protect Public Property’’ 
paign, in 1949, designed to halt 
the great destruction to property. 
which costs thousands of dollars 


to receive cordially the many war} 


DR. NANCY BULLOCK WOOLRIDGE, 
{AND BASILEUS OF ZETA PHI 
BETA SORORITY 


annually. An outgrowth from this 
movement was the anti-vandalism 
campaign which operated in the 
southwest section of Washington 
city. It was operated there in 
three schools under the direction 
of Edith A. Lyons, After careful 
planning under the leadership of 
Lillian N. Fitzhugh, Edith A. 
Lyons, Sojourner Jackson, Esther 
C. Peyton, and Idella Costener, 
young people went from door to 
door and to the churches to ac- 
quaint the people with the terrible 
destruction of property, the waste 
of money, and the remedies that 
were being suggested. Then many 
school children from different sec- 
tions of the city organized groups 
and assisted in the work. Children 
of both races worked under the di- 
rection of Lillian N. Fitzhugh, 
then guidance counselor in the 
Randall Junior High School, and 
a counselor from a white junior 
high school. The American Red 
Cross asked permission to publish 
the story in their journal, so effec- 
tive was the work. 

’ The project on juvenile delin- 
queney is of greatest importance 
because from fine youth grow fine 
men and women. Therefore, Zetas 
feel that in combating juvenile de- 
linqueney they are beginning at 
the very foundations to build fine 
womanhood. 
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Another national project has to 
do with Zeta Phi Beta’s affiliation 
with the American Council on 
Human Rights. This organization 
is composed of six participating or- 
ganizations: Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, which is responsible for 
the whole idea; Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity, Delta Sigma Theta So- 
rority, Kappa Alpha Psi Frater- 
nity, Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority, 
and Zeta Phi Beta Sorority. The 
Council is financed by a definite 
sum from each of these organiza- 
tions and maintains an office at 
1130 Sixth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a staff of three 
paid workers. James E. Scott is 
the president and Elmer W. Hen- 
derson is the director. Those rep- 
resenting Zeta on the Council are 
Evelyn Pope of Durham, N. C.; 
Naney B. Woolridge, present 
Grand Basileus of Zeta, and 
Esther C. Peyton, first and cur- 
rent treasurer of the Council. 
The objective of this organiza- 
tion is to secure human rights for 
all citizens regardless of race, color 
‘or creed, to urge passage of legis- 
lation for the good of man, and 
to oppose legislation which is det- 
rimental, A noteworthy example 
of the efforts of the Council to 
reach its objective was associated 
with the work done by Mrs. Annie 
Stein to secure the enforcement of 
the D. C. Anti-Discrimination 
Laws of 1872 and 1873. As a re- 
sult of the efforts of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee, more than thirty- 
six restaurants and eating places 
in downtown Washington city now 
serve patrons without discrimina- 
tion. For this noble work, Mrs. 
Geraldine Elliott, on behalf. of 
‘Beta Zeta Chapter, presented a 
citation to Mrs, Stein at a program 
during Finer Womanhood Week. 
Of interest, also, is the Woman 
of the Year Project, which was 
adopted as a national one in 1947. 
In this project, citizens are asked 
to submit to the chapters names 
of women who are the most promi- 
nent because of outstanding work 
done in their community. The 
woman receiving the greatest num- 
ber of votes sent in by the citizens 
is named the woman of the year 


FOUNDERS OF ZETA PHI BETA SORORITY: ARIZONA CLEAVER STEMONS, 
MYRTLE TYLER FAITHFUL, PEARL NEAL, VIOLA TYLER GOINGS AND 
FANNIE PETTIE WATTS 


and is honored at a publie pro- 
gram sponsored by the respective 
chapters during Finer Woman 
Week. Then, too, at the various 
colleges a campus woman of the 
year is selected by the vote of the 
student body and is awarded a 
citation by the undergraduate 
chapter of that university. 

To foster interest in education, 
and bring about friendly rivalry 
between students, Zeta Phi Beta, 
under the chairmanship of Marion 
P. Baker of New Orleans, La., 
distributes yearly many scholar- 
ships to deserving women students. 

Incidentally, Zeta has also been 
instrumental in bringing about 
better race relations. In the pub- 
lic meetings of the year, persons 
of note from other races and na- 
tions have participated. Among 
the efforts to better race relations, 
Beta Zeta Chapter presented wom- 
en from the different legations, in- 
cluding Madame Pandit of India, 
who addressed the sorority and 
guests. Still other efforts of this 
chapter were the address of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt at Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington city, the 
eitation to Mrs. Stein, and the con- 
tacts made with the white coun- 
selor and children in the anti- 
vanadlism campaign. In Septem- 


ber, 1950, Barbara Mason, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., was exchange 
teacher at Oldfield Infants School, 
Greenford, England. These are 
only a few instances of the many 
contacts Zeta has made and is 
making with races and nations. 
The sorority feels that personal 
contacts of this nature are most 
effective for bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding between races 
and for breaking down racial] and 
national prejudices. 


PERSONALITIES 


Women in all walks of life are 
included in the membership of 
Zeta Phi Beta Sorority—women in 
the professions of medicine, law, 
education, dentistry, pharmacy, 
fine arts, and social work. It will 
be impossible to list even all of 
the nationally known outstanding 
women of Zeta in this brief article, 
to say nothing of the great many 
prominent locally. Below, how- 
ever, are the names of just a few 
selected from here and there over 
the country and abroad, which will 
serve as a sample of Zeta women. 

Dr. Rachel Hill Townsend, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, Africa: Dentist in 
Monrovia Government Hospital. 
Organizer of Zeta Chapters in 
Liberia. 

Naney Bullock Woolridge, Ral- 
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eigh, N. C.: Ph.D. in English, Chi- 
cago University. Now doing re- 
search in English literature in the 
University of London. Present 
Grand Basileus of Zeta Phi Beta. 
Edith A. Lyons, Washington, D. 
C.: Former Grand Basileus of Zeta 
Phi Beta. Former principal of 
Demonstration School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Former supervisor of 
Public Schools, Washington, D. C., 
Thirteenth Division. Now diree- 


tor of Elementary Education, in 


charge of supervision of Grades 
4-6. Platform speaker. 

Deborah Cannon Partridge, Bel- 
mar, N. J.: Ph.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity. Former associate professor 
of education at Tuskegee, Ala. 
Now associate professor of educa- 
tion at Queens College, New York, 
and the first of her race on the 
faculty. 

Lillian Evanti, Washington, D. 
C.: International coloratura so- 
prano. Grand opera star. First 
woman to be awarded the Howard 
University Bronze Plaque for the 
most outstanding achievement in 
the field of music. 

Ellabella Davis, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: International concert 
singer. 

Mildred Blount, Los Angeles, 
Cal.: Famous hat designer of Hol- 
lywood. Exhibited miniature hats 
at New York World’s Fair. 

Julia West Hamilton, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: President of the Phillis 
Wheatley Y. W. C. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Nationally known plat- 
form speaker. 

Casey Hayford, Africa: Foun. 
der of Girls Schoo] of Vocation in 
Sierra Leone, Africa. 

Alberta Galloway (deceased), 
Washington, D. C.: Outstanding 
social workers. Founder of Croome 
Settlement School, Croome, Md., 
which later received support from 
the D. C. government because of 
its efficient handling of delinquent 
girls. (School is now conducted 
by her daughter, Dr. Myrtle Henry 
of Beta Zeta.) First Negro presi- 
dent of Girls National Training 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Annie Turnbo Malone, Chicago, 
Ill.: Founder and owner of the 
Poro College. 


Violette N. Anderson (de- 
ceased), Chicago, Ill.: First col- 
ored woman admitted to practice 
law in the State of Illinois and the 
first to practice before the Su- 
preme Court of the U. S. Was 
Grand Basileus of Zeta at the 
time of her death. Her portrait, a 
contribution of Zeta Zeta Chapter, 
hangs in the Publie Library in. 
Chicago. 

Alma J. Scott, Washington, D., 
C.: Founder of the Southwest Set- 
tlement House in Washington, D. 
C. Outstanding in china painting 
and crafts. Exhibited her work in 
Washington, D. C., and other 
cities. 

Helen MeIntosh Meade, New 
York City: Founder and director 
of the Little Brown School House, 
first Negro school in the state li- 
censed to keep children from. pre- 
school age to 10. | 

Mary Mason Jones, Washington, 


D. C.: First Negro president of.. 


Interracial Women’s Trade Un- 
ion. President of Teachers Union, 


A. F. of L., Washington, D. C.— 


Champion of .oppressed groups. 
And so the list could go on and 
on if time and space permitted... . 


CONCLUSIONS 
It seems obvious that this so- 
rority has aided the race spirit- 
ually rather than materially—by 


developing courage to fight for” 


one’s own rights and to protect 
the rights of others, promoting 
education to fit one for the strug- 
gle of life, showing sympathy for 
the less fortunate and suggesting 
remedies for’ their relief, exhibit- 
ing tolerance for other races and 
nations, and gaining culture 
through contacts and personal de- 
velopment. These are spiritual 
gains that moths or rust cannot 
corrupt, or thieves break through 
and steal. 

From this brief glance, then, of 
the objectives, activities, projects, 
and social relationships of this so- 
rority, it seems safe to conclude 
that it has helped the race to pro- 
gress in some areas of living. May 
Zeta Phi Beta continue to strive 
toward its goals of service, fine 
scholarship, and toward the ideals 
of FINER WOMANHOOD. 


‘Benjamin Banneker 
(Continued from page 155) 


benevolence of the Father of Man- 
kind—that you should at the same 
time counteract His mercies in de- 
taining by fraud and violence so 
numerous a part of my brethren 


under groaning captivity and cruel 


oppression. 


Jefferson was so impressed by - 


the perfection of Banneker’s work 
and possibly by the truth of the 
observation in the letter that he 
wrote Monsieur de Condorcet of 


the French Academy of Science ~ 
that Banneker was a living refu- 


tation of the theory of the natural 
inferiority of the Negro. Condor- 
cet in revolutionary France spread 
Banneker’s reputation as a bril- 
liant ‘‘African’’ 
America, conservative James Me- 


Henry, Secretary of War in the | 
cabinets of Washington and © 


Adams, wrote of Banneker: 
. this Negro [is] fresh proof 


that the powers of the mind . 
are disconnected with the color of © 


the skin, or, in other words, a 
striking contradiction to Mr. 


Hume’s doctrine, that the Negroes — 
are naturally inferior to the whites ' 


and unsusceptible . of attainments 
in arts and sciences. 

In the 18th century Benjamin 
Banneker was remarkable for his 


demonstration of the oneness of the © 


human race. In a time and place 
where this fact needs more than 


ever to be in the world’s thought - 


it is fitting that our most modern 


building at Central State College . 


is named for this exceptionally 


competent mathematician, this . 


skilled master of the abtruse sci- 
ence of astronomy, this architect 
who was the first Negro in the his- 


tory of our country to hold a fed-— 


eral post of importance. 


TEACHERS— 


Help Others to Learn, 
Publish Your 
Negro History Plays, 
‘Poems, Lesson Plans 
in the 
Bulletin 
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ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY AT WORK 


REEK letter fraternities 
G and sororities have often 

been labeled undemocratic 
and snobbish. For this reason, they 
have been denied existence on some 
college campuses. Many college of- 
ficials believe that they serve no 
practical purpose and that they 
discriminate unduly against large 
numbers of students. Perhaps 
there are fraternities and sorori- 
ties which are set up for super- 
ficial reasons, But anyone who is 
at all familiar with the program 
of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
knows that the good accomplished 
by this, the first Greek letter col- 
lege sorority among Negro women, 
far outweighs any evil which may 
be attributed to it. 

From its beginning at Howard 
University in Washington, D. C., 
in January, 1908, Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority has heen keenly 
aware of its obligations to the less 
fortunate masses and has been do- 
ing something about them. This 
is not surprising, because the cali- 
ber of its first members was. the 
highest, and the same type of wom- 
anhood has been recruited into its 
ranks year after year. Mrs. Ethel 
Hedgeman Lyle, who conceived the 
idea of a sorority at Howard, was 
a. serious-minded’ young woman 
who believed sincerely in the value 
of a good woman to society. She 
gathered around her the following 
like-minded women to organize the 
first chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha: 

Beulah and Lillian Burke, Ann 
Brown, Marjorie Hill, Margaret 
Flagg Holmes, Lavinia Norman, . 
Sara Meriweather Nutter, Joanna 
B. Shields, and Lucy Diggs Slowe, , 
former Dean of Women at Howard | 
University, and the first basileus 
(president) of Alpha chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Alpha. Other prom- 
inent members who came into the. 
sprority while it was still young: 


By Jessie H. Roy 


included Carrie Snowden, Julia E. 
Brooks, former Assistant Principal 
and Dean of Girls at Dunbar High 
School, Washington, D. C., and the 
incorporators, namely, Nellie M. 
Quander, Minnie B. Smith, Norma 
E. Boyd. 

Although many of these women 
are dead, their aims and ideals are 
being carried out in many ways. 
Since its incorporation as a na- 
tional sorority in 1913, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha has initiated on a 
national basis projects of increas- 
ing scope and importance. First, 
scholarships, both local and na- 
tional, were made available to 
worthy young women in order that 
they might reach their educational 
goals. From local and national 
scholarships, the sorority extended 
its efforts to foreign fellowships as 
well. One thousand dollars are 
awarded each year to a soror for 
study abroad. Soror Ethel Harris 
Grubbs, Head of the Department 
of Mathematies of Division 2 of 
the Publie Schools of 1D. C., was 
the first recipient of the Alpha 


Kappa Alpha foreign fellowship. 
Soror Grubbs studied in Germany 
at the University of Berlin. The 
third recipient of this fellowship, 
Soror Merze Tate, studied at Ox- 
ford and received the degree of 
B.Litt. from this famous college. 
She is the first colored woman to 
receive this degree, which is equiv- 
alent to the American doctorate. 
Many other talented sorors have 
won the coveted foreign fellow- 
ship award of Alpha Kappa Alpha, 
and each year finds more and more 
sorors applying for it. 

As years passed, and the de- 
mand for skilled workers in many 
fields increased, and competition 
in these fields became keener, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha recognized the need 
for some sort of guidance program. 
The sorority’s Vocational Guid- 
ance program was organized as the 
answer to this problem. Soror 
Elise MeDougal Ayre, of New 
York City, was the national chair- 
man, and each chapter of the so- 
rority had its own voeational 
Meetings of 


guidance eommittee. 


ETHEL HARIS GRUBBS 
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MARJORIE HOLLOMAN PARKER — 


various kinds were held by each 
chapter for the purpose of ac- 
quainting young people with the 
types of jobs available and the re- 
quirements for each. This service 
helped many to select jobs best 
suited to their interests and abili- 
ties. In cities like Washington, 
D. C., where guidance is provided 
for by the Board of Education, the 
project was abandoned by the so- 
rority for obvious reasons. But 
the Head of the Department of 
Guidance and Placement of Divi- 
sion 2, of the D. C. Public Schools, 
is an Alpha Kappa Alpha soror, 
Mrs. Theresa C. Alexander, who 
was appointed to this position in 
September, 1941. 

In the summer of 1933, a bril- 
liant young soror from California, 
Soror Ida Jackson, went into her 
native state of Mississippi to teach 
summer classes in the school of her 
first teacher, Mrs. M. A. Bell. Here 
Miss Jackson observed the deplora- 
ble conditions under which the 
Negroes of the rural sections of 
Mississippi had to live. These liv- 


ing conditions of her people so - 


disturbed her that she conceived 
the idea of a health clinic to bring 
hope to the hundreds of share- 
eroppers who had little or no op- 
portunity to obtain much-needed 
medical attention. Thus was born 
a national project which was to 


make Alpha Kappa Alpha Soror- 
ity famous. 

So vividly had Soror Jackson 
described the plight of Negroes in 
Mississippi that the sorority ae- 
cepted the idea of a health clinic 
with enthusiasm. And the follow- 
ing summer, 1934, a band of un- 
selfish Alpha Kappa Alpha sorors 
launched the project. All of the 
workers of the clinic volunteered 
their services, and the sorority fur- 
nished money for needed supplies. 

The personnel of the Health 
Project staff was as follows: 


NortH ATLANTIC REGION 
Sorors Dorothy Boulding Fere- 
bee (chairman and physician in 
charge), Mary C. Wright (den- 
tist), Portia W. Nickens, Melva L. 
Price, Idabelle Yeiser, Ruth A. 
Handy, Ruth A. Seott (former 
regional director), Edna Over 
Gray, Marjorie Holloman Parker, 
Irene Baxter, Ella Payne Moran 
(nutritionist), Elsie Cain, Alice 
Avery, and Tommanie Thompson. 

SoutH ATLANTIC REGION 


Constance Ferebee. 


Great LAKES REGION 
La Rue Walker Frederick. 
SoutH CENTRAL REGION 
Charlia Cole. 
Far WESTERN REGION 
Ida L. Jackson (founder), Nell 
Jackson. 


DR. DOROTHY BOULLING FEREBEE 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Margaret Davis Bowen, Mae B. 
Rhodes, Mary Williams, Thelma 
Coffey, Evanell Renfro. 


CENTRAL REGION 
Marion D. Carter, Alma Porter, 
Hattie Lash. 
Besides these sorors, there were 
several non-sorority women vol- 
unteers, 


The plantation owners and other 
whites of Mississippi were some- 
what hostile and suspeious at first. 
They feared the results of contacts 
with northern, educated Negroes 
upon their sharecroppers, still, the 
work progressed until even the 
most skeptical was eager to help. 
Before the work of the eclinie was 
over, Dr. R. D. Dedwylder, Diree- 
tor of Bolivar County, Mississippi, 
Health Department, and many 
other white physicians, nurses, and 
citizens of Mississippi were giving 
enthusiastic praise to this dra- 
matic, beneficial experiment. Their 
enthusiasm was backed up by 
promises to follow up the work of 
the clinic. 

Under the capable leadership of 
Soror Dorothy Ferebee men, wom- 
en and children were treated for 
various diseases, instructed in per- 
sonal hygience, cured of dental 
ills, and taught to-prepare tasty, 
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nutritious, balanced meals for their 
families, using the basic diet of 
meal, meat, and molasses, supple- 
mented with vitamin rich, but 
cheap, vegetables, and milk. For 
seven summers, Dr, Ferebee and 
her staff braved the heat, the de- 
privations, and the discomforts of 
rual Mississippi to carry on the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Health Proj- 
ect. The work attracted so much 
attention that Survey Graphic ear- 
ried an inspiring article on this 
**Mobile Clinie,’’ and the article 
was condensed and reprinted in 
Reader’s Digest for October, 1940. 

After 1941, the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Health Project no longer 
operated only in Mississippi, but 
became more widerspread. Chap- 
ters all over the country set up 


their own health committees under’ 


the leadership of a national head. 
Soror Estelle Massey Osborne of 
New York, now a co-owner of the 
renowned Afro-Arts Bazaar, ‘sue- 
eeeded Soror Ferebee as national 
chairman, The project is still be- 
ing carried on by the sorority as a 
national project with headquarters 
at 200 W. 135th Street, New York, 
Soror Grace Dorsey Henson is the 
present head. Realizing that 
health for the masses is a most 
important thing and a continual 
need, the sorority plans to keep 
this project indefinitely. 


Had Alpha Kappa Alpha done 
nothing more than’ give scholar- 
ships, local, national, and foreign; 
carried out a vocational guidance 
‘program, and conducted a health 
project which is continuous, it 
would have lifted itself forever 
from the useless class to a place 
of respect in the minds of all 
America. But the sorority did not 
‘stop there. Composed as it is ‘of 
women of. vision as well as of high 
moral and scholastic standing, the 
group is ever alert to what is going 
on, and gears its program to pres- 
ent and future needs. 

Sorors everywhere are aware of 
the power of the vote to gain for 
minority groups legislation in Con- 
gress that will guarantee to them 
the rights and privileges granted 
to them under the Constitution. 
But it took a serer from voteless 


Washington, D. C., to start the 
project which brought to Alpha 
Kappa Alpha the respect of the 
whole civilized world. 

In February, 1938, Soror Norma 
E. Boyd, an incorporator of the 
sorority and a charter member of 
Xi Omega chapter, the graduate 
chapter in Washington, presented 
to the three Washington chapters, 
Alpha, Beta Lambda, and Xi 
Omega, the idea of a Congressional 
lobby. The sorors of the three 
chapters assembled that night at 
a Founder’s Day celebration at 
Howard University, were thrilled 
at the idea, and Soror Marie J. 
Jones made the motion which be- 
gan the first full-time lobby for 
Negroes in America. 

Soror Boyd in her appeal to the 


‘sorority stated that in order to 


help the unfortunate masses, ‘‘We 
can ask; for and urge support of 
such measures as will assure for 
our people:! decent living condi- 
tions, permanent jobs, a voice in 
determining the conditions under 
which they shall work and live.’’ 
She urged the education of our 
people in the importance and the 
use of the vote. 

A committee was formed to be- 
gin the work of the lobby which 
was called the Non-Partisan Lobby 
for Economie and Democratic 
Rights. Mr. William P. Robinson, 
a teacher of Political Science at 
Howard University, was appointed 
lobbyist. He served during the 
Congressional session of 1938. 
Members of the Steering Commit- 
tee, all Xi Omega sorors, were: 
Soror Norma E. Boyd, chairman 
and founder of the movement; 
Ethel Harris Grubbs, Dr. Dorothy 
Boulding Ferebee, Thelma J. Bry- 
ant, Leanna Johnson, Lois Jones, 
Mattie Lee, Marie J. Jones, Bertha 
MeNeill, Ruth Travers, Valentine 
Wadill, Dorothy Walker, Carolyn 
Welch, B. Beatrix Scott, Sadie D. 
St. Clair, and Jessie H. Roy. 

At the Boulé (convention) in 


Detroit, Michigan, that year, the > 


lobby was adopted as a national 
project by the sorority, and a sum 
of one thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated to establish the proj- 
ect on a national basis. No. doubt 


NORMA E. BOYD 


the dramatic presentation of the 
work of the lobby in the form of 
a skit written by Soror Louise 
Lovett with musical arrangements 
by Soror Ruth Weatherless Cooke 
had a lot to do with the accept- 
ance of the project. 

Encouraged by the interest of 
the national group, the steering 
committee gave a series of Lobby 
Balls to raise money for the work. 

The name of the lobby was 
changed from the Non-Partisan 
Lobby for Economic and Demo- 
eratic Rights to the National Non- 
Partisan Council on Human Af- 
fairs of Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority and Soror Thomasina 
Walker Norford of Boston was 
made the first paid representative. 
Regional chairmen for the project 
were also chosen at the 1938 Boulé. 
These chairmen were: Sorors Mar- 
guerite Adams, Charlotte, N. C., 
South Atlantic Region; Lola Ann 
Cullum, Houston, Texas, South 
Central Region; Louise J. MeDon- 
ald, New York City, North Atlan- 
tie Region; Annabel Sawyer, To- 
peka, Kan., Midwestern Region; 
Anna Stout, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Central Region; Jeanetta Welch 
Brown, Detroit, Mich., Great 
Lakes Region, and Carmilita 
White, Los Angeles, Cal. Far 
Western Region. 
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At the Boulé in Kansas City in 

1940, the sorority voted the sum of 
four thousand dollars for the es- 
tablishment of a national office and 
the employment of two full-time 
sorors to carry on the work of the 
lobby. The sorors appointed were 
Jeanetta Welch Brown and Kath- 
ryn Johnson. The council office 
then became a very busy place 
indeed. 

Besides keeping up with all the 
bills before Congress which affect- 
ed minority groups, the Council 
held a series of conferences on De- 
fense Planning for the Future. At 
one of these conferences, held at 
Howard University, Mrs. Hobby, 
head of the WACS, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The passage of an anti-discrimi- 
nation clause in an important 
piece of legislation, integration of 
Negro women in the Waves, and 
the inclusion of Negroes on the 
Advisory Committee to the Office 
of Edueation are a few of the ac- 
ecomplishments of the Council. 
They were selected merely to show 
the type of work which the Coun- 
eil undertook. 

Evidence of the popularity of 
the Council was the fact that at 
the Boulé in California in August, 
1946, Soror Boyd presented a One 
World Exhibit to which nearly 
every country in the world sent 
materials. 

For ten years, Soror Boyd ably 
directed the work of the Council. 
Through her, Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority became the only Greek 
letter sorority with membership in 
the United Nations. Soror Boyd, 
as an accredited observer at Unit- 
ed Nations, represented the soror- 
ity at its meetings. 

During the year 1947, a govern- 
ment ruling made it necessary to 
change the procedure and the 
Council office set up. Instead of a 
lobbyist, a soror was hired to pre- 
pare testimony for Congressional 
hearings. This material was pre- 
sented at the hearings by sorors 
not necessarily on the Council 
staff. Soror Hilda Evans was ap- 
pointed office manager and secre- 
tary, and Soror Josephine Ander- 
son Evans as legislative analyst. 


Soror Cleomine Lewis was also 
hired as office secretary, and Soror 
Thomasina Norford took up the 
duties of legislative representative 
for the second time. 

The National Non- Partisan 
Council on Human Affairs of 
Alpha Kappa Alpha became such 
a talked-of activity that many oth- 
er Greek letter fraternities and 
sororities were anxious to take 
part in this most worthy under- 
taking. Eventually, they were in- 
vited to join with Alpha Kappa 
Alpha in the work. The result was 
a new organization composed of 
several Greek letter groups, and 
called the American Council on 
Human Rights, with national 


headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Soror Edna Over Gray of Bal- 
timore, Md., a former supreme ba- 
sileus of Alpha Kappa Alpha, was 
its first president. 

Had Alpha Kappa Sorority been 
merely a snobbish social group, it 
would never have attracted the fa- 
vorable attention of such world 
leaders as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Madame Pandit, who became 
honorary members of the sorority. 
These - great women must have 
realized, as thousands do, that 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority is 
struggling untiringly not only for 
racial uplift, but also for better 
human relationships the world 
over. 


STILL 


The Most Authoritative Source 
of Information Concerning 
the History of the Negro— 


Carter G. Woodson’s 
THE NEGRO 


IN OUR 
HISTORY 


Widely Used in Schools in America 
and Foreign Lands 


—Order Your Copies Today— 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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JUBA II—AFRICAN KING 


THNOLOGISTS have the sci- 
BE entists’ skill in robing their 

ignorance in the appealing 
garb of pedantic phrases, and in 
confirming their prejudgments by 
well selected and well salted data 
that they present with such spe- 
cious solemnity as usually con- 
vinees al] but the most unrighteous 
radical. Nowhere is ingenuity 
more dexterously displayed in the 
realm of knowledge than in the 
civilizations that spent their life 
spans upon Africa’s land and 
disappeared from humanity’s hori- 
zon, sometimes tracelessly, some- 
times with just enough fragmen- 
tary remains to kindle the flame of 
argument without lighting the 
torch of incontrovertible truth. 
Here the amazement of the re- 
searcher, as he spades up irrefuta- 
ble evidences of high culture and 
advancement among Africa’s an- 
cient peoples, is surpassed only by 
his technique in proving that 
those peoples belonged to one of 
the branches of the white races. 

To be sure, the whiteness of 
these races oft-times appears sus- 
piciously darkish; but then the 
basic quality of the scientific con- 
cept of ‘‘whiteness’’ is merit, it 
being axiomatic that races which 
achieve are ipso facto white. 

One of the races that tax the 
art of scientific classification was 
the Libyans of North Africa. They 
flourished during the era of the 
togaed Romans with whom prob- 
ably they first came in contact as 
fearless riders in Hannibal’s eav- 
alry in the third centry, B. C. A 
European scholar describes this 
people as being ‘‘. . . a tall, blue- 
eyed race, with slight but powerful 
frames and fair hair, clearly closer 
akin to the Indo-European stock 
than either to the Bantu races to 
the south or to the Phoenicians. 
They were monogamous, their 
women had a high position, and 
their communities were usually 
based on republican principles. . . . 
They had considerable aptitude for 


By J. W. Haywoop, Jr. 


agriculture, and under the guid- 
ance of Masinissa the resources of 
Numidia were greatly developed by 
their means . . . they, dwelling 
apart from the two civilized races 
(the Greeks and the Romans), 
maintained unimpaired their lan- 
guage and alphabet, both probably 
of Aryan origin. . 

‘However mixed their origin, 
the Africans possessed a national 
spirit more strongly developed 
than other provincial peoples. .. .' 

It is readily observable that the 
author of that opinion, for all his 
Nordie inclinations, does not ex- 
plicitly deny that the Libyans bore 
unmistakable similarity to certain 
admittedly negroid races of Africa. 
Whether this resemblance was due 
to the tropical sun or to the opera- 
tion of natural laws which at that 
time were yet unbridled by social 
legislation is not ascertainable. It 
is quite probable that a ‘‘typical’’ 
Libyan would be compelled to ride 
in a Jim Crow train in our South, 
if he were an American citizen 
today. Indubitable it is that there 
are many ‘‘ Negroes’’ of fairer hair 
and bluer eyes on both sides of the 
color line than ever dressed any 
noble Libyan. 

Owing to a combination of color 
and circumstance, the meritable 
status attained by a monarch of 
Numidia almost escaped the notice 
of history. When the peerless Jul- 
ius Caesar set about reorganizing 
the Roman world, he made Nu- 
midia a provine—Africa nova— 
under a proconsul. The historian 
Sallust had served at that procon- 
sular post one year, ‘‘nominally,’’ 
says Dion, ‘‘to govern it, but in 
reality to ravage and plunder it.’” 
Augustus handed it over to Juba 
II, the direct descendant of 
Masinissa. 

Juba ITI, when a lad, had been 
taken captive to Rome by Julius 
Caesar. The dictator had signally 
defeated Juba I, who had unwisely 
joined the Republican forees dur- 
ing the Civil War, at Thapsus, in 


46 B. C. Robbed by a suicidal 
dagger of the regal adornment of 
Juba I, Caesar compelled the 
young prince to grace his trium- 
phal chariot. Subsequent death 
might have been the boy’s fate had 
not his comeliness and manifest in- 
tellect attracted the eye of the 
great Augustus, who committed 
him to the care of his sister, Oc- 
tavia, discarded wife of the ill- 
starred Antony. By literary and 
peaceful pursuits, young Juba be- 
eame one of the savants of the 
times. 

In 30, B. C., Augustus gave to 
the African the throne of Numidia, 
and also the hand of Selene, 
daughter of Mare Anthony and the 
fateful Cleopatra, in marriage. 
The capital of the kingdom was 
set up at an old Phoenician city 
renamed Julia Caesarea, and now 
ealled by the Arabs Cherchel. Dur- 
ing a prosperous rule of almost 
fifty years, in this city, palm- 
fanned, magnificently proportioned 
and embellished with Greek and 
Roman works of art, he gathered 
around himself all the literary and 
art celebrities of his time, intro- 
ducing to the tribes of North 
Africa hitherto unknown elements 
of civilization. 

The curious intererossing of 
human courses is attested by the 
fact that his daughter, Drusilla, 
married Felix, governor of Judea, 
before whom Apostolic Paul was 
arraigned. 

‘‘Had Juba II lived in other 
times, his career would have en- 
titled him to a more conspicuous 
position, but the dazzling rule of 
the Caesars and the stirring events 
in other parts of the world at the 
dawn of the Christian era cast into 
the shade the unobtrusive labors of 


,so peaceful a monarch, affording 


but few materials for the histo- 
rian.’ In testimony of his popu- 
larity, the Athenians raised a 
statue in his honor and desert 
tribes called him a god: Et Juba, 
(Continued on page 169) 
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SAINT MOSES THE BLACK 


HEN, in the early fourth 
W century, Constantine final- 
ly granted peace to the 
Chureh, the disciples of the Gal- 
lilean emerged from hiding and 
blinked dazedly about seeking a 
way to go. And from the cities 
the voice of the Apostles blared 
forth saying: ‘‘Come to us both 
eating and drinking! Live among 
the publicans and sinners and 
show them Christ! Save souls by 
your word and your example!”’ 
And many followed this voice, and 
so parishes were founded. Then 
from the deserts the voice of the 
Baptist rang out: ‘‘Come to me 
neither eating nor drinking! Wres- 
tle single-handed against the Devil 
and find Christ! Save souls by 
your prayer and your penance!”’ 
And many followed this voice, and 
so monasteries were founded. And 
wisdom was justified by all her 
children. 
But somewhere in Egypt stood 
a patrician villa where Christ was 
unknown. It belonged to a pagan 
government official whose name 
goes unrecorded, who is remem- 
bered only because of one of his 
slaves. And what a slave! a gigan- 
tie Negro with muscles like steel— 
and a nasty disposition—a man 
neither subdued by servitude nor 
tamed by flogging. No portable 
article of value could be trusted 
within his reach; no fellow bonds- 
man dared cross him; no maid- 
servant was safe when he was in 
heat; and the passing years seemed 
only to augment his unruliness. 
At last his exasperated owner cast 
him out of his service just to be 
rid of a problem. The vigilance of 
the black man’s guardian angel 
must have been extraordinary; 
generally a slave of his stamp was 
lucky to escape with just his life. 
The master’s gain was the com- 
munity’s loss. Born to command, 
the ferocious freedom lost no time 
in gathering about him a band of 
kindred spirts and embarking 


upon the life of a highway robber. 


By ELLIO GASPERETTI 
Stamford, Connecticut 


One anecdote still remains to pro- 
vide us with an interesting, though 
perhaps exaggerated, sample of 
those prodigious exploits which 
made him the terror of the district. 

It happened that, in one of his 
enterprises, his plans had been 
thwarted by a certain shepherd 
and his dogs. Swearing vengeance 
on the meddlesome keeper of sheep, 
the bandit leader sought informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts and 
found he usually tended his flock 
on the other side of the Nile. It 
was flood season and the river was 
now a mile or so in width; nor 
was there any boat to be found. 
Nothing daunted, the impetuous 
brigand, his naked sword clenched 
between his teeth, plunged into 
the water and struck out for the 
opposite bank. He made it—only 
to find that his intended victim 
had somehow heard of his coming 
and taken flight. Cheated out of 
his sweet revenge, the disappointed 
Negro satisfied his rage by slaugh- 
tering four of the shepherd’s best 
rams. Then, diving once more into 
the swollen current, he swam the 
way back—this time towing the 
slain rams behind him with a rope. 
Back on his own shore, he proceed- 
ed to a nearby village where he 
skinned the sheep, roasted them 
and gorged himself on all the meat 
he could swallow. The meal over, 
he sold the ram hides for wine, 
drank his fill and returned roaring 
drunk to his robber’s roost some 
fifty miles away. 

Is this story true? Half the 
stories we now tell about Abraham 
Lineoln are not, but, if there is 
anyone about whom they could 
have been true, it is Abraham Lin- 
eoln. The historical importance of 
such anecdotes, therefore, is not 
that they record actual events but 
that they reveal something about 
the person to whom they refer. 
Hence, even if the episode related 
above did not really happen, it 
still serves to portray something 
in our hero. Not only is it a re- 


volting illustration: of the deprav- 
ity of his early life, not only does 
it bring out his tremendous 
strength and stamina, but it also 
illustrates some of the more per- 
manent traits of the man—physi- 
eal courage, strong determination, 
dogged perseverance. 


Such a colorful early career as 
was his hardly presages the re- 
motest semblanee of sanctity, and 
so it is that in the next part of his 
story one is somewhat staggered by 
the shift of scene. Our Ethiopian 
is discovered in the monastery of 
Petra in Skete. We are told that 
one day, as he knelt in prayer, 
some thieves made the mistake of 
breaking into his eell. As they 
were only four in number the odds 
were uneven from the start, and 
the assailants found themselves 
trussed up in a neat bundle and 
slung with ease over the sturdy 
shoulder of the huge Negro. In 
this fashion they were borne to 
the monastery church and there 


‘dumped unceremoniously at the 


feet of the astonished priest- 
monks. Then, ineredulously, the 
robbers heard the black giant ask 
humbly: ‘‘What do you want me 
to do with these since I am not 
allowed to hurt anyone?’’ The 
words, indeed, are almost amus- 
ingly naive, but hardly to be ex- 
pected from a onetime killer. 


How he got to the monastery is 
one of the minor puzzles of history. 
The usual explanation—and a 
plausible one—is that he stumbled 
upon it by accident while fleeing 
from the law. Cut off by the very 
lay of the land from even nearby 
Alexandria, the wilderness of 
Skete made an ideal hideout. The 
delinquent fugitive probably de- 
cided to bide his time at Petra till 
things were safe again outside. At 
first perhaps he looked upon the 


1 Skete, situated in the Nitrian Desert 
of Lower Egypt, was one of the most 
renowned centers of primitive monastic- 
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ascetic practices of his benign 
hosts with smug amusement. But 
the cenobites of Skete, then gov- 
erned by a St. Isidore and boasting 
of a St. Makarios in their midst, 
could not fail to make some im- 
pression. No doubt the bandit was 
shown a kindness he had never met 
with before. Anyway he was per- 
suaded to become a Christian and 
a monk—perhaps because his tor- 
tured soul hankered for peace. The 
biblical name Moses was very 
likely conferred upon him at 
Baptism. 

One cannot expect a twig which 
had been bent so early and had 
remained distorted so long to 
straighten out right away. Moses 
now found, not peace, but his 
toughest battle, right inside of 
him. For his ancient unseen ene- 
mies — pride, greed, lust, anger, 
gluttony — attacked him without 
merey. He adopted, with added 
severity, the penances of his broth- 
er monks. After a day of back- 
breaking labor on the most meager 
rations, he would stand upright on 
his feet in the still of the night 
reciting series upon series of 
lengthy prayers as he struggled to 
keep his eyes from closing. Such 
penitential practices seem hardly 
credible to a comfort-loving gen- 
eration such as ours, especially 
since they are related in a life 
story not unmixed with legend. 
But anyone acquainted with the 
history of early monasticism and 
of the Desert Fathers wil] not be 
surprised.? 

The violent temptations Moses 
underwent seemed to him well 
nigh unconquerable. At last, over- 
come by discouragement and 
tempted to despair, he journeyed 
to his abbot’s cell to seek advice. 
St. Isidore’s answer was a model 
of suecinct common sense. As dawn 
came on, he conducted his befud- 


*One has but to read the documents 
edited by John T. McNeil and published 
in a volume known as Medieval Hand- 
books of Penance (Records of Civiliza- 
tion series, Columbia U. Press, New 
York), to realize how severe penitential 
regulations could be even upon the ordi- 
nary layman throughout the Middle Ages, 
let alone the early monks of the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 


dled caller up to the flat roof of 
his dwelling. The sun was barely 
peeping over the horizon. To- 
gether the two men watched as it 
slowly wiped the sooty sky clean. 
‘*You see,’’ said the saintly supe- 
rior, ‘‘only gradually the light 
drives away the darkness. So it 
is in the soul.’’ Moses understood 
and returned to his austerities 
with all the resolution and tenacity 
he had previously shown in seek- 
ing revenge. 

In our own day we are accus- 
tomed to thinking of monks as be- 
ing housed in one building. But 
the original monks lived as soli- 
taries and even under the form of 
community life set up by St. 
Anthony of Egypt, each anchorite 
made his abode far apart from the 
rest of his fellows and rarely met 
them except for divine services at 
the central church. He had to pro- 
eure his own water rations and 
travel sometimes as far as ten to 
thirty stadia* to get to the nearest 
water hole. Herein the penitent 
black saw a provindential oppor- 
tunity for some additional morti- 
fication. By night he would steal 
secretly out of his cell and set out 
to fill as many as he could of his 
brethren’s water jars before morn- 
ing came, It was a simple matter 
to make off with the pots without 
being observed for they were kept 
out of doors. The difficulty lay in 
the distance to be covered and 
often in the size of the jars. 

One night as he bent over a well 
to draw water he felt a sharp pain 
through his loins. Palladius and 
other ancient writers have ascribed 
this pain to the eudgelling of a 
demon but modern hagiographers 
would probably agree that the 
‘‘demon,’’ in this case, was, very 
likely, rheumatism or lumbago. 
The next morning Moses was 
found, quite by chance, lying pros- 
trate by the water hole, unable to 
move, and for a year after he lay 
abed hovering between life and 
death. The vigor and strength of 
his constitution pulled him through 
finally. It also lost a great deal in 


* One stadium would be about 600 feet. 
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the process, however, and, physi- 
cally Moses was never quite the 
same anymore, The latter consid- 
eration may not have disturbed 
him greatly. Sozoman relates that 
it had been his intended purpose 
to weaken his bodily health be- 
cause it was the occasion of so 
many temptations to him. If this 
was indeed Moses’ intention, there 
ean be no doubt of his success, for 
his spiritua] growth was tremen- 
dous and his baser passions had 
suffered their first decisive defeat. 

When St. Isidore, the abbot, left 
for good to go to Constantinople 
there was doubt among the solitaries 
as to who should be his successor. 
By now news of Moses’ virtues had 
crossed beyond the confines of his 
desert, and Theophilus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, deemed it an honor 
to bestow with his own hand the 
sacrament of Holy Orders upon 
the newly chosen abbot. Lawrence 
of Ruti tells that, on this occasion 
the worthy bishop could not resist 
a quip when he saw Moses stand- 
ing at the altar in priestly vest- 
ments of pure white which con- 
trasted so glaringly with his every- 
day rags and his dark skin. 
‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ Abba Moses the 
black man is made white.’’ The 
Negro’s sober reply may have been 
punetuated by a sad smile. ‘‘Only 
outwardly. God knows, I am still 
very dark inside of me.’’ And the 
earliest known Negro priest in the 
Church turned toward the altar to 
offer the Divine Sacrifice. 

But the darkness of his soul— 
if indeed there was any—was ap- 
parent to no one but him. Visitors 
to the monastery at Skete became 
frequent, no matter how much 
Moses tried to discourage them. 
One little story goes that a royal 
official once paid him a call. Near- 
ing the little community the offi- 
cial met one of the monks along 
the way and inquired of him the 
whereabouts of the Abbot Moses. 
‘‘Bah!’’ came the surprising an- 
swer, ‘‘It is not worth your while 
to look for him. He is a fool.’’ 
The august visitor made his way 
to the church as best he could and 
related his strange encounter to 
the priest-monks. The brethren, 
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looking perhaps at one another and 
smiling, asked for a description of 
the man. The ending to this anec- 
dote is obvious. Who else would 
have spoken of the Abbot Moses in 
such wise except a tall, old black 
man in a tattered habit—Moses 
himself. 

There is reason to believe that 
the Abbot of Skete received a dis- 
tinguished caller in the person of 
St. John Cassian. The latter, in 
his Book of Conferences, a treatise 
on the training of monks, records 
a series of dialogues between him- 
self and his companion, Germanus, 
and one Moses, Abbot of Skete. 
Since it was about the latter half 
of the fourth century that Cassian 
was compiling his notes for his 
book, we feel justified in conelud- 
ing that the Moses he interviewed 
was no other than our Moses, St. 
John Cassian’s Conferences had a 
great deal of influence on monk- 
hood for a long time and is still 
available in modern editions, so 
the discourses of our renowned 
abbot—elassies in ascetic philoso- 
phy—may still be read. 

The death of the man who was 
the most vivid and picturesque of 
the Desert Fathers is peculiarly 
characteristic. One day, toward 
the last years of the fourth cen- 
tury, a monk in one of the outly- 
ing cells of Skete noticed in the 
distance a cloud of dust such as 
only the hooves of Bedouin horses 
eould make. A Saracen raid meant 
sure extermination, and the alarm 
spread like wildfire throughout the 
monastic retreat. The brothers held 
an emergency meeting to decide on 
a plan of action. Some favored 
flight while others held out for 
resistance. 

Finally their venerable superior 
rose to his full height in their 
midst. Moses was now seventy-one 
years old. Wasted by age, sick- 
ness, macerration and hard labor, 
he was only a shadow of his for- 
mer self. But he had never known 
fear. He absolutely forbade his 
charges, as monks, to engage in 
eombat. No one, however, was un- 
der any obligation not to run away. 
Himself? His mind must have 
gone back to his tempestuous 


youth as he pronounced his own 
sentence: “‘Our Lord said, ‘They 
who live by the sword shall die by 
the sword.’ His saying shall be 
fulfilled.’’ But enough talk. Now 
let all who wished to escape go, 
quickly! 

Only seven chose to remain with 
their shepherd. But of the rest, as 
they seampered off under cover of 
the rocks, some at least turned in 
their flight to take one last look. 
They watched the Bedouin horde 
close in on the valiant little flock. 
They could see the tall, ragged 
bony figure of Moses standing 
straight and fearless as one of the 
sons of Ishmael jerked his mount 
to a halt before him. The infidel’s 
sword flashed briefly in the sun 
and then swung downward for the 
fatal stroke. 

The witnesses to this heroic 
death were sure that St. Moses the 
Black had passed through the 
gates of Heaven that day. Per- 
haps, too, they imagined the angels 
bowing in deference before him. 
And why not? The angels, they 
knew, had fought only one battle 
for the right to sit about the 
throne of God. But here was one 
who had fought a thousand battles. 
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Juba ll—African King 


(Continued from page 166) 


mauris volentibus, deus est. 

Of his literary work mere frag- 
ments remain; but the Romans 
Strabo and Pliny acknowledge the 
excellence of his researches and 
quote freely from his histories of 
Rome and Arabia, as well as from 
his other treatises. 

Cresting a lonely hill some ten 
miles from his one-time capital 
stands a monument, now in im- 
pressive ruins, which the Afric 
sovereign reared to house his and 
his wife’s remains—‘‘ An enduring 
memorial of the most learned, if 
not the greatest, of Numidians.’”* 


NOTES 


1. Life and Letters in Roman Africa, 
E. 8. Bouchier, Oxford University Press 
1913. 

2. Roman Africa, S. Graham, ch. 2, p. 
25 et esq. 

3. A. Graham, op. cit., p. 27. 

4. A. Graham, ibid. 
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WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, CELEBRATES 


NEGRO 

“HISTORY 
WEEK 


THEME 
REOT: TEACHERS 


FOUNDER” 
WEEK. 
ASHINGTON High School Inside the case on the top shelf is honor given to the Washington 
W in Atlanta, Georgia, joined are the pictures of many Great High teachers born in February. 
with people all over the Teachers: Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Their pictures are shown on the 
United States to celebrate Negro teacher, and founder of Negro His- second shelf in the case. On the 
History Week. tory Week; President Edmund Asa column to the right are their 
The theme of Negro History Ware, teacher and founder of At- names and the following informa- 
Week was Great Teachers, and lanta University; all the presidents tion concerning them: Mrs. V. H. 
the Social Science Club, sponsored of Atlanta University, President Akridge, A.B., Spelman College, 
by Miss C. Love, set up a display Horace Bumstead, President Ed- graduate work Columbia Univer- 
in the lobby of the school. The ward Twichell Ware, Dr. Myron sity, Woman of the Year in Art, 
members of the club felt that in W. Adams, Dr. John W. Hope, Dr. 1951, teacher of art; Rev. J. E. M 
addition to honoring teachers they R. E. Clements; teachers of At- Garnett, M.A., Lincoln University, 
would also honor the Negroes of Janta University in order are _ post-graduate work, University of 
the Year and Negroes of all times. Prof. Thomas Chase, Mrs. John P. Georgia, reconstruction of Rush 
In the display on the extreme Wittaker, Mrs. H. A. Whiting. Memorial Church under his super- 
right is a blackboard with the Next in order are two presidents vision ($35,000), minister, teacher 
Negroes of the Year and their out- of Morehouse College, Dr. S. H. of mathematics; Miss C. Love, 
standing achievements. On the Archer and Dr. B. E. Mays. Dr. M.A., Atlanta University, post- 
column next to the board are post- James P. Brawley, Clark College, graduate work Chicago University. A 
ers announcing Negro History and Mr. E. C. Mitchell, vice presi- New York University, winner of 
Week and the founder, Dr. Carter dent of Morris Brown College. Mr.. Best Teacher Contest, 1951 (na- 
G. Woodson. C. N. Cornell, principal, Washing- tional), teacher of world history; 
Since February is considered the ton High School. Mrs. E. B. Moreland, A.B., Morris M 
Historical Month, a large historical On the same shelf are the names Brown College, winner of short- 
calendar was placed on the glass and achievements of more than hand speed contest, secretary. 
ease in the center. In the square twenty teachers whose pictures we On the extreme left of the dis 
with each date is the important were not able to obtain. play are listed Great Americans A 


event that happened on that date. 


A unique feature in the display 


and their achievements. 
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THE SPIRIT OF NEGRO HISTORY 


A One Act 
In Three Scenes 
_ For Grades 4-5-6-7 
(CHARACTERS : 
The Spirit of History 
Annie Smith 
Mother 
Spirit of Crispus Attucks 
Spirit of Harriet Tubman 
Spirit of Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Spirit of Abe Lincoln 
Spirit of George Washington 
SETTING : 
The living room of the Smith 
home. 
TrmE: Six o’clock in the evening. 


ScENE ONE 


As the curtain rises Annie Smith 
is curled up in a living room chair 
reading from an American history 
book. She closes the book, holding 
her finger between the pages, looks 
up thoughtfully then speaks: 
ANNIE: Let’s see now, Abraham 

Lincoln, the 16th President of 
the United States was born on 
February 12. George Washing- 
ton, first president of the United 
States was born on February 22. 
I’ve just got to remember that 
for the history test. (She rises, 
walks back and forth, moving 
her lips in the gesture of memo- 
rizing. She returns to her chair, 
opens the book and begins to 
look thru_its pages.) 

Moruer: (Enters wiping her hands 
on her apron. She walks behind 
Annie’s chair and looks over her 
shoulder.) What are you doing 
now Annie? It’s time you stud- 
ied your lesson if you want to 
look at television for a while 
tonite. 

AwnntE: That’s just what I’m doing 
now mama, trying to learn my 
history, but I was just thinking 
something. 

MorHer: What is it dear? Can I 
help you? (She moves a chair 
near Annie and reaches for the 
book.) 

ANNIE: Oh, thanks, mama. I ean 


By THELMA EUBANKS, 
Detroit, Michigan 


learn all the things in here al- 
right, but I was just wondering 
if any of our folks, Negroes I 
mean, ever did anything to help 
make America the strong and 
wonderful country she is. This 
book doesn’t say anything about 
anything they did. 

Moruer: I’m sure our folks did 
do plenty to help. I remember 
hearing my grandfather tell 
about fighting in the Civil War 
to help free the Slaves. And old 
aunt Mary knew a man named 
Frederick Douglass, a smart 
orator who went all over the 
country talking and _ writing 
about freedom. 

ANNIE: (Closes book and leans her 
head back. She gazes dreamily 
at the ceiling and wonders 
aloud)— H’mmm, I wonder if 
any of my folks ever wrote 
stories and poetry or painted 
beautiful pictures like other 
folks long ago. I wonder... 
(She closes her eyes as the stage 
lights dim . . . then go out.) 


ScENE Two 


SETTING: Same Room 

Time: Half Hour Later 
As the eurtain rises Annie is 
asleep in the chair. The lights 
flash, and there appears before 
her the Spirit of History. She 
opens her eyes, pulls back 
frightened as the spirit holds 
out his hand to her. In a trem- 
bling voice she speaks to him 

ANNIE: Wwwho are you? What do 
you want. Go away! 

Sprrir or History: (In a soft, 
kindly voice.) Don’t be afraid 
little girl. I have come to help 
you. I am the Spirit of Negro 
History. My name is Carter 
Woodson. For many years I 
studied and wrote about the 
‘eontributions of our people to 
America. Come with me and 
you shall learn of some of their 
fine deeds and talents. (Annie, 


still a bit frightened, takes the 
spirit’s hand, and he leads her 
off-stage), as the lights dim. 


ScENE THREE 

SETTING: Bare stage to give im- 
pression of space and nowhere. 

Time: A few minutes later 
(As the curtain rises, Annie and 
the Spirit of History are walk- 
ing to the center to meet the 
second spirit. The two spirits 
bow politely to each other.) 

Spirit or Hisrory: Greetings, 
brother of the spirit world. Who 
are you? 

Spirit OF WASHINGTON: I am the 
Spirit of George Washington, 
the first president of the United 
States. I have brought a friend 
with me that I want Annie to 
meet. (Steps to back of stage 
and beckons. The third spirit 
joins them.) 

Spirit or Crispus Arrucks: Greet- 
ings General Washington. 
(Shakes hands with Washing- 
ton. ) 

Sprrir OF WASHINGTON: It is very 
good to see you my friend Cris- 
pus Attucks. I want you to meet 
Annie Smith, and this is Mr. 
Carter Woodson, the writer of 
history. 

Sprrit or History: This is a pleas- 
ure General. (Shakes hands.) 
This is wonderful. Now Annie 
ean learn what Crispus Attucks 
did to help America. 

Spirit oF WASHINGTON: Will you 
tell her Crispus, or shall I? 

Sprrit or Crispus Atrucks: Oh, 
you tell her General Washing- 
ton. I hate to talk about myself. 

Sprrir OF WASHINGTON: Well An- 
nie, Attucks here is a hero in 
American history. He was one 
of the first men to die for the 
freedom of the colonies. He is 
one of the many brave men who 
gave their lives for American 
liberty. 

Sprrir or History: Thank you 
General. Will you both wait and 
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see our other guests tonite. 
(Spirits of Washington and 
Crispus Attucks walk to back of 
stage and stand.) 

AnniE: Oh, Mr. Woodson, I can 
hardly believe my eyes. Who 
else is coming tonight? 


Spirit or History: You will soon 

see, my child. Listen .. . I hear 
someone coming now. 
(Enter two more spirits, a man 
and woman, walking arm in arm. 
They cross stage and bow in 
front of Annie and the Spirit of 
History.) 

Spirit or History : Welcome broth- 
er and sister. Who are you? 

Spirit or LINCOLN: I am the spirit 
of Abraham Lincoln, and this is 
my friend Harriet Tubman. 
(Spirit of Tubman bows head.) 
I heard Annie talking with her 
mother tonight and came to tell 
her that she should be proud of 
many of her ancestors who lived 
in my time. 

Sprrir or TuBMAN: We are all 
proud of Mr. Lincoln, for he 
wrote the Emancipation Procla- 
mation and freed the slaves. He 
gave America her first chance to 
begin practicing democracy. 

Spirit or Lincotn: That is true. 
But long before I helped, Har- 
riet Tubman was helping her 
people escape from the slavery 
of the south to the freedom of 
the north and Canada. For 
many years she suffered cold and 
hunger to bring hundreds of her 
people to freedom and happi- 
ness. 

Spirit or TuBMAN: I would do it 
all over again Mr. Lincoln. I 
remember now that Detroit had 
an Underground Railroad and 
many good friends who fed and 
clothed the escaping slaves we 
took to Canada. Are there any 
slaves that need help now Annie? 

ANNIE: Oh, goodness no, Mrs. Tub- 
man. We are all free in Detroit. 

Sprrir or History: Listen . . . 
someone else is coming. (Sound 
of footsteps.) (Spirits of Lin- 
eoln and Tubman step to back of 
stage. ) 

Sprrir or Dunsar: (Enters smil- 
ing and walks quickly over to 
Spirit of History holding out 


hand.) ‘ 

This is Mr. Woodson, I believe. 
I am the Spirit of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. I came as quickly 
as I could when I heard you 
ealling. 

Spmit or History: Why, hello 
Paul. This is fine. My friend 
Annie Smith wants to know 
about people like you. Tell her 
something about yourself. 

Spirit or DunBaR: Well Annie, I 
hear that America now considers 
me one of her outstanding poets. 
I wrote lots of it and stories too, 
all about my people. Some of 
the things I wrote were funny, 
but some were serious and sad. 
Would you like to hear one? 

ANNIE: Oh, yes. Please recite 
something. 

Sprit oF DunBar: O.K. Here’s 
one I wrote about ‘‘The Sand- 
man’’ I think you will like: 

I know a man 

With face of tan, 

But who is ever kind; 

Whom girls and boys 

Leave games and toys 

Each eventide to find. 

When day grows dim, 

They watch for him, 

He comes to place his claim; 

He wears the crown of Dream- 
ing town; 

The sandman is his name. 

When sparkling eyes 

Troop sleepywise 

And busy lips grow dumb; 
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When little heads 

Nod toward the beds, 

We know the sandman’s 
come. 

ANNIE: (Excitedly) Oh, Mr, Dun- 
bar, I do like that. Please say 
another one. 

Spirit or History: I’m sure Paul 
would be glad to Annie, but our 
time has run out. We must all 
be off to the other world. But 
don’t forget if you want to meet 
other people of your race who 
contributed to the greatness of 
America, just ask the public 
librarian to lend you some of the 
many books that have been writ- 
ten about them. Goodby, my 
dear. 

AuL: Goodby Annie. We hope we 
have helped you. (Exit All.) 
Annie: Goodby Kind Spirits. I 
shal] always remember you. 
ScENE THREE 
(Annie is asleep in the big chair. 
Her mother enters calling . . .) 

Morner: Annie, Annie, wake up 
child. It’s time for your tele- 
vision program. Did you finish 
studying your history? 

Annie: (Opening her eyes and 
yawning) Oh, Mother, I had the 
most wonderful dream, and I 
learned some history that isn’t 
written in my history book. 
Wait until I tell you about it. 
(Exits off-stage holding her 
mother’s hand.) 

FINIS. 


Excellent for the Intermediate Grades— 


PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 


Negro Heroes and Heroines of the Early Period 
Pictured for Children Who Need to Know 
of the Past Achievements of Negroes 


PRICE—$4.00 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Sth St, N. W., Wash., D. C. 
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S. W. Rutherford 


Samuel Wilson Rutherford, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association 
prior to the present incumbent and 
close friend of Dr. Woodson, died 
in Washington, D. C., January 18, 
1952. Mr. Rutherford was born in 
Clayton county near Jonesboro, 
Georgia, September 15, 1866. He 
was the grandson of ancestors who 
purchased their freedom and 
owned the farm on which he was 
reared. His education began with 
Webster’s Spelling Book and a 
catechism which he purchased with 
money from the sale of berries 
and kindling wood. The youth’s 
formal education received 
from these books which he studied 
at Sunday School in that far off 
day. Later he shared a portion of 
the farm and grew abundant crops 
of cotton and syrup cane which he 
profitably sold. From this begin- 
ning, young Rutherford moved one 
hundred fifty miles to Cobb Coun- 
ty and continued farming while 
learning more in operating the 
farm about practical mechanics. 
This knowledge he turned to ad- 
vantage in moving to Rome, Geor- 
gia where he became a demonstra- 
tor and salesman for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company at a 
salary of $22.00 per week. 

Mr. Rutherford’s first business 
venture was in a grocery store at 
Rome, Georgia where he invested 
his savings and prospered. Here 
he also began a newspaper, ‘‘The 
Peoples Journal’’, which he sold 
to the Baptist Church. Meanwhile, 
the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, remembering the young 
man’s previous experience and per- 
formance, appointed him as an 
agent at Lynchburg, Virginia 
whose regional] assignment he cov- 
ered with a horse and buggy until 
1897. He was not only successful 
in his work here but became a lead- 
er of the Masons and participated 
in the insurance work of the True 
Reformers in the late 1890’s. The 
future insurance leader came next 
to Washington, D. C. in 1898 and 
started the National Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, the crowning 
achievement of his life. 


Mr. Rutherford married Miss 


Mary A. Lemon in 1883 and she 


died in 1897 leaving two children, 
Mrs. J. B. Watson of the State Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Arkansas and 
Robert H. Rutherford of Los An- 
geles, California. His second mar- 
riage was to Miss Florie Simpson 
who died in 1949 and left a son, 
S. W. Rutherford, Jr. and a 
daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Minns, 
both of Washington, D. C. These 
and six grandchildren survive. 

Samuel W. Rutherford was a 
man of uncompromising honor and 
integrity whose motto was hard 
work, economy, and the keeping of 
one’s word once given. He learned 
the business of life insurance the 
hard way like such other pioneers 
as Merrick, Overton, and Perry be- 
fore the rise of such leaders as the 
late Harry Pace, Truman K. Gib- 
son, Norris Herndon, and C. C. 
Spaulding. It must be remember- 
ed that the strategy of slave con- 
trol precluded any preparation for 
business confidence and coopera- 
tion. The unprecedented growth of 
the National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company inevitably demanded 
counsel which was not available 
among laymen turned agents and 
insurance officials with less business 
experience and vision than the 
founder had. Hence the crash of 
1929 and its aftermath left the Na- 
tional Benefit organization in a 
worse plight than many other busi- 
ness and financial concerns that 
went down. 

Samuel W. Rutherford with 
courage and fortitude spurned the 
strategies of bankruptcy and sacri- 
ficed his holdings to save the com- 
pany while his young son and 
daughter were still in elementary 
school. His will of steel never 
yielded even to blindness while he 
courageously lived twenty years, 
no doubt, heartened and sustained 


‘by the sheer joys of a great busi- 
“ness venture. He was a martyr in 


the evolution of colored business 
and a pioneering leader in whom 
there was no guile. He walked 
humbly and sacrificially while blaz- 
ing new ways for others to follow 
and his crown is won. 

W. M. Brewer. 


Pioneers of Long Ago 
By Jess H. Roy and 
GENEvA C. TURNER 


Illustrated by Lois M. Jones 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
Long Ago follows somewhat the 
style of their first production, but 
for simplification eliminates unnec- 
essary matter of their first work 
while adding other features which 
show a keener appreciation of the 
needs of the youth on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. The book fills 
a gap in the history taught chil- 
dren. Most books fail to take into 
account the heroes and heroines of 
the early period and restrict their 
treatment to the few who are well 
known. In this book we have an ar- 
ray of makers of history just as im- 
portant as those who are generally 
spoken of—those without whose 
early efforts as a foundation the 
careers of those who followed them 
would not have been possible . 


With this broader grasp these 
authors start with the Negro adven- 
turers who accompanied the Span- 
ish discoverers and explorers in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and assisted them in fighting their 
way into the interior, in establish- 
ing their first settlements, and in 
founding what became known as 
Spanish America. The heroes of 
later years in the British posses- 
sions in America who felled the 
trees, drained the swamps, plowed 
the soil and produced the staple 
upon which the future of America 
was projected, come into the later 
picture. Here we see the panorama 
of Negroes who figured in the con- 
quest of the frontier, in the defense 
of the nation on land and sea, and 
in its service with distinction at 
home and abroad. This is most in- 
teresting history simplified for chil- 
dren on the lower levels and made 
so gripping as to convince them 
that history is stranger than fiction. 
263 pages, Well illustrated, Price 
$4.00. 

Associated Publishers, 1538 9th St. 

N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Negro in Brazil 
By Ramos 
Translated by Richard Pattee 


The cooperation of Dr. Ramos, 
one of the best known Brazilian 
scholars in anthropology and his- 
tory, and Dr. Pattee, a serious stu- 
dent and instructor in the history 
of Latin America, has been produe- 
tive of this useful book. The au- 
thor discusses the slave trade, the 
expansion of slavery, insurrections, 
the rise of Palmares, abolition, the 
participation of the Negro in his 
own liberation, the cultural heri- 
tage of the Brazilian Negro, his 
music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature, science, states- 
manship, and military record. 223 
pages. Price $4.25. 

Associated Publishers, 1538 9th St. 

N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Pioneers of Negro Origin 
in California 


The Acme Publishing Company 
of San Frencisco has released ‘‘ Pro- 
NEERS OF NEGRO ORIGIN IN CALI- 
FORNIA,’’ an attractive spiral-bound 
booklet containing 12 chapters pre- 
senting formally, and for the first 
time, the history of the Negro in 
the early development of the State 
of California, and the Pacific West 
Coast. 

The author—Sue Bailey Thur- 
man—is founder and honorary edi- 
tor of the NCNW Journal, ‘‘ Wo- 
men United,’’ and director of the 
Intercultural Workshop of the 
Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples—the distinguished venture 
presided over by her husband, Dr. 
Howard Thurman. Mrs, Thurman 
collected the material over a period 
of seven years, during which exten- 
sive research was conducted in 
leading libraries throughout the 
State, and personal interviews ar- 
ranged with ‘‘oldest settlers’’ and 
descendants of Negro men and wo- 
men recognized as outstanding he- 
roes of the Gold Rush period of 
1849. 

Here is the story of Leidesdorff, 
who came to San Francisco from 
New Orleans in 1842, as a master of 


sailing vessels, and launched the 
first steamboat ever to sail the San 
Francisco Bay. At his death in 
1848, having served as Vice-Consul 
to Mexico, he was regarded as one 
of the wealthiest men in the West. 
The fabulous stories of men and 
women who came to the State as 
slaves — Dennis, Coffey, Rodgers, 
Mason and others purchasing their 
own freedom, and that of their 
families, with thousands of dollars 
in gold nuggets, and remaining to 
build character into the State .. . 
all these are given here. Daniel 
Rodgers is cited particularly for 
having made the trek from Arkan- 
sas to California, with a family of 
small children, traveling in a single 
eovered wagon drawn by an ox 
team. 

Included also are: J. B. Sander- 
son, father of education for Negro 
Youth in the West; Mary E. Pleas- 
ant, mother of civil rights in Cali- 
fornia and contributor of $30,000 
to the cause of John Brown; and 
Mifflin Gibbs, publisher of the first 
organ of a minority group on the 
West Coast, who was later appoint- 
ed a Federal Judge in the United 
States and Consul to Madagascar. 

The 100-years record of three 
major denominations, the Baptists, 
AME’s and AME Zions, all of 
whom celebrate centennials in San 
Francisco, in 1952, is given against 
the backdrop of a broader national 
history. 

A final chapter treats the Golden 
State Murals, based on Negro His- 
tory in the West, executed by the 
noted artists Charles Alston and 
Hale Woodruff, and presented to 
the public by the Golden State Life 
Insurance Company of Los An- 
geles. 

As a writer, Mrs. Thurman re- 
cently gained international reader- 
ship in being chosen one of twelve 
women—two English and ten 
Americans, to contribute to the An- 
thology, ‘‘ Meditations for Women,’’ 
with introduction by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. In her latest work she 
reiterates that the history of the 
Negro in American life is no longer 
a matter of sectional concern, but 
that in these troublous times all 
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Americans must realize how many 
hands have helped to fashion the 
great American dream. 


J. Finley Wilson 


(Continued from page 154) 


There is nothing in the fact that 
many of J. Finley Wilson’s 
speeches were written for him to 
detract from his greatness. Just as 
leading scientists leave the details 
of graph, chart, and table making 
to specialists, while they concen- 
trate on the larger problems, J. 
Finley Wilson assigned lesser 
duties to willing workers. These 
helpers did not believe that they 
were merely holding up the arms of 
a straw man; they knew they were 
following the directives of a genius. 

After years of writing for Wil- 
son, Edward Lawson knew the type 
of speech to write for a given oc- 
easion. At the height of his career, 
Wilson was in great demand. He 
would send word to Lawson from 
New York that he needed a speech 
for an engagement in Alabama the 
following night. Lawson would 
have the speech ready for Wilson 
when his train passed through 
Washington. Wilson would read 
the speech through once and it 
would become as much a part of 
him as if he had written every 
word. 

Former Judge William C. Hues- 
ton was J. Finley Wilson’s right 
hand man for more than twenty- 
five years. He held various high 
offices and was Commissioner of 
Education for more than a score of 
years. He frequently wrote Wil- 
son’s political speeches, but he ex- 
plained that this eventually became 
unnecessary during busy cam- 
paigns. If Hueston delivered an 
address in Chicago in the presence 
of Wilson, the latter merely having 
heard the speech once, would de- 
liver the same speech at Cleveland 
the next night when.he was the 
principal speaker and, according to 
Hueston, the address sounded bet- 
ter when Wilson delivered it. 

Wilson was the master organizer. 
Under his guidance between 1922 
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and 1952 the I.B.P.0.E.W. grew 
from 300 lodges to about 1,300. The 
Elks sponsored Civil Liberties, 
Education and Health programs in 
all of the states and in foreign 
countries. Judged by his works and 
by the testimony of his associates. 
J. Finley Wilson was a great man. 

Although fewer people today 
hold the view, some Negroes still 
believe that formal education has 
little value. To support this propa- 
ganda they cite the examples of Ne- 
groes who have achieved greatness 
in spite of the lack of adequate 
schooling. They cite further exam- 
ples of Negroes who failed after re- 
ceiving extensive college education. 
Of course we know that there is no 
sound basis for this dangerous 
propaganda, and we recognize its 
purpose to make Negroes satisfied 
with inadequate educational pro- 
grams. We know too that for every 
untrained success there are thou- 
sands of untrained failures, and 
for each so-called educated failure 
there are thousands of trained per- 
sons who have achieved success. 

Whatever the surmise of the effect 
that more education would have 
had on the greatness of J. Finley 
Wilson, it is certain that Wilson 
himself not only recognized the 
value of education but also he de- 
voted his energies to enlarging edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. 
One of the major projects of the 
organization to which he devoted so 
much in leadership and work was 
dedicated to the educational im- 
provement of Negroes. Awards and 
scholarships were given by his or- 
ganization to encourage and to as- 
sist financially higher education for 
Negroes. 

Between the years of 1926 and 
1952 the Department of Education 
of the I.B.P.0.E.W. spent more 
than $800,000.00 for educational 
awards to Negro students. During 
this period 647 students received 
scholarships of $1,000.00 each and 
other students received partial 
scholarships of $250.00 each. At the 
present time 49 students are receiv- 
ing these $250.00 scholarships. Last 
year the Department spent $40,- 
000.00 for educational purposes, Of 


this amount $10,000.00 represented 
awards to students in the annual 
Elks Oratorical Contest. 


Separate But 
Equal Fraud 


(Continued from page 176) 


convince America that the mainte- 
nance of a dual public educational 
system is an expensive operation. 
The provision of two equal systems 
becomes almost exorbitant. The 
collection of taxes for the support 
of such an expensive operation 
borders upon depriving citizens of 
property (excessive money for 
school taxes) without due process 
of law. Most Negroes today feel 
that the extra tax burden will play 
a part in destroying the dual sys- 
tem. For this reason, recent pro- 
grams demand equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities, although, at 
the same time, they attempt to ex- 
pose the impossibility of equality 
under the separate systems. 

In carrying on the fight to attain 
a semblance ‘of equality, Negroes 
have been discovering the means by 
which separate schools for their 
children have been kept inferior. 
Negroes have been at the mercy of 
boards of education on which they 
have not been represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers. With the 
advice of professional educators 
acting as school superintendents, 
these boards spend a major portion 
of their working time in trying to 
justify inequalities of the dual sys- 
tem. In the process, educational 
double talk is employed to obscure 
the diversion of publie funds which 
the law requires for the mainte- 
nance of equal educational facili- 
ties for Negroes. 

If the courts have not yet recog- 
nized the condition, at least Ne- 
groes have begun to look down their 
noses in contempt at the corrupt 
officials who evade the law. Negroes 
have begun to consider the educa- 
tional management responsible for 
inequality contrary to law as a con- 
spiracy as vile as any that blights 
our land. It sanctions disrespect 
for law at the seat of learning, they 
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feel, and the educational program 
based upon this criminal activity 
offers little hope for the future of 
all America—white as well as Ne- 
gro. 

Educational double talk does not 
fool Negroes of this generation. If 
separate education is to be honest, 
the entire educational appropria- 
tion must be divided so as to re- 
flect the exact proportion of Negro 
students to the total number in the 
dual system. Representation of Ne- 
groes on boards of education must 
be based upon this proportion. The 
proportion must be followed in the 
assignment of Negroes to adminis- 
trative, teaching, clerical, mainte- 
nance and other necessary positions 
in the system. The distribution of 
school buildings, pupil stations, rec- 
reational areas, supplies and equip- 
ment must follow this proportion. 
The net result must be equality in 
quantity and quality of course of- 
ferings, supported by identical ex- 
penditures per student on each 
educational level, for all basic serv- 
ices. Anything less is fraud. 

It is interesting to note that those 
responsible for the inferior pro- 
grams of education for Negroes 
know that they are perpetrating a 
fraud, because they know that the 
law requires equality. They merit 
the contempt of all truly honest 
people, since they could work to re- 
peal the separate but equal law, if 
they believe it to be a bad law, 
rather than connive to break it. 
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WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, CELEBRATES 
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WEEK 
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ASHINGTON High School 

W in Atlanta, Georgia, joined 

with people all over the 
United States to celebrate Negro 
History Week. 

The theme of Negro History 
Week was Great Teachers, and 
the Social Science Club, sponsored 
by Miss C. Love, set up a display 
in the lobby of the school. The 
members of the club felt that in 
addition to honoring teachers they 
would also honor the Negroes of 
the Year and Negroes of all times. 

In the display on the extreme 
right is a blackboard with the 
Negroes of the Year and their out- 
standing achievements. On _ the 
column next to the board are post- 
ers announcing Negro History 
Week and the founder, Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson. 

Since February is considered the 
Historical Month, a large historical 
calendar was placed on the glass 
ease in the center. In the square 
with each date is the important 
event that happened on that date. 


WEEK 


Inside the case on the top shelf 
are the pictures of many Great 
Teachers: Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
teacher, and founder of Negro His- 
tory Week; President Edmund Asa 
Ware, teacher and founder of At- 
lanta University; all the presidents 
of Atlanta University, President 
Horace Bumstead, President Ed- 
ward Twichell Ware, Dr. Myron 
W. Adams, Dr. John W. Hope, Dr. 
R. E. Clements; teachers of At- 
lanta University in order are 
Prof. Thomas Chase, Mrs. John P. 
Wittaker, Mrs. H. A. Whiting. 
Next in order are two presidents 
of Morehouse College, Dr. S. TH. 
Archer and Dr. B. E. Mays. Dr. 
James P. Brawley, Clark College, 
and Mr. E. C. Mitchell, vice presi- 
dent of Morris Brown College. Mr. 
C. N. Cornell, principal, Washing- 
ton High School. 

On the same shelf are the names 
and achievements of more than 
twenty teachers whose pictures we 
were not able to obtain. 

A unique feature in the display 


is honor given to the Washington 
High teachers born in February. 
Their pictures are shown on the 
second shelf in the case. On the 
column to the right are their 
names and the following informa- 
tion concerning them: Mrs. V. H. 
Akridge, A.B., Spelman College. 
graduate work Columbia Univer- 
sity, Woman of the Year in Art. 
1951, teacher of art; Rev. J. E. 
Garnett, M.A., Lincoln University. 
post-graduate work, University of 
Georgia, reconstruction of Rush 
Memorial Church under his super- 
vision ($35,000), minister, teacher 
of mathematics; Miss C. Love. 
M.A., Atlanta University, post- 
graduate work Chicago University. 
New York University, winner of 
Best Teacher Contest, 1951 (na- 
tional), teacher of world history: 
Mrs. E. B. Moreland, A.B., Morris 
Brown College, winner of short- 
hand speed contest, secretary. 

On the extreme left of the dis 
play are listed Great Americans 
and their achievements. 
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A One Act PLay 
In Three Scenes 
For Grades 4-5-6-7 
(CHARACTERS : 
The Spirit of History 
Annie Smith 
Mother 
Spirit of Crispus Attucks 
Spirit of Harriet Tubman 
Spirit of Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
Spirit of Abe Lincoln 
Spirit of George Washington 
SETTING : 
The living room of the Smith 
home. 
TrmE: Six o’clock in the evening. 


ScENE ONE 


As the eurtain rises Annie Smith 
is curled up in a living room chair 
reading from an American history 
book. She closes the book, holding 
her finger between the pages, looks 
up thoughtfully then speaks: 
ANNIE: Let’s see now, Abraham 

Lineoln, the 16th President of 
the United States was born on 
February 12. George Washing- 
ton, first president of the United 
States was born on February 22. 
l’ve just got to remember that 
for the history test. (She rises, 
walks back and forth, moving 
her lips in the gesture of memo- 
rizing. She returns to her chair, 
opens the book and begins to 
look thru its pages.) 

MorueEr: (Enters wiping her hands 
on her apron. She walks behind 
Annie’s chair and looks over her 
shoulder.) What are you doing 
now Annie? It’s time you stud- 
ied your lesson if you want to 
look at television for a while 
tonite. 

ANNIE: That’s just what I’m doing 
now mama, trying to learn my 
history, but I was just thinking 
something. 

Morner: What is it dear? Can I 
help you? (She moves a chair 
near Annie and reaches for the 
book.) 

ANNIE: Oh, thanks, mama. I ean 


THE SPIRIT OF NEGRO HISTORY 


By THELMA EUBANKsS, 
Detroit, Michigan 


learn all the things in here al- 
right, but I was just wondering 
if any of our folks, Negroes | 
mean, ever did anything to help 
make America the strong and 
wonderful country she is. This 
book doesn’t say anything about 
anything they did. 

Moruer: I’m sure our folks did 
do plenty to help. I remember 
hearing my grandfather tell 
about fighting in the Civil War 
to help free the slaves. And old 
aunt Mary knew a man named 
Frederick Douglass, a smart 
orator who went all over the 
country talking and _ writing 
about freedom. 

ANNIE: (Closes book and leans her 
head back. She gazes dreamily 
at the ceiling and wonders 
aloud)— H’mmm, I wonder if 
any of my folks ever wrote 
stories and poetry or painted 
beautiful pictures like other 
folks long ago. I wonder .. . 
(She closes her eyes as the stage 
lights dim .. . then go out.) 


ScENE Two 


SETTING: Same Room 

Time: Half Hour Later 
As the eurtain rises Annie is 
asleep in the chair. The lights 
flash, and there appears before 
her the Spirit of History. She 
opens her eyes, pulls back 
frightened as the spirit holds 
out his hand to her. In a trem- 
bling voice she speaks to him 


ANNIE: Wwwho are you? What do 
you want. Go away! 

Sprrit or History: (In a soft, 
kindly voice.) Don’t be afraid 
little girl. I have come to help 
you. I am the Spirit of Negro 
History. My name is Carter 
Woodson. For many years I 
studied and wrote about the 
contributions of our people to 
America. Come with me and 
you shall learn of some of their 
fine deeds and talents. (Annie, 


still a bit frightened, takes the 

spirit’s hand, and he leads her 

off-stage), as the lights dim. 
SCENE THREE 

SerTinG: Bare stage to give im- 
pression of space and nowhere. 

Time: A few minutes later 
(As the eurtain rises, Annie and 
the Spirit of History are walk- 
ing to the center to meet the 
second spirit. The two spirits 
bow politely to each other.) 

Spirir or History: Greetings, 
brother of the spirit world. Who 
are you? 

Sprrit or WASHINGTON: I am the 
Spirit of George Washington, 
the first president of the United 
States. I have brought a friend 
with me that I want Annie to 
meet. (Steps to back of stage 
and beckons. The third spirit 
joins them.) 

Spirit or Crispus Arrucks: Greet- 
ings General Washington. 
(Shakes hands with Washing- 
ton.) 

Sprrit OF WASHINGTON: It is very 
good to see you my friend Cris- 
pus Attucks. I want you to meet 
Annie Smith, and this is Mr. 
Carter Woodson, the writer of 
history. 

Sptrit or History: This is a pleas- 
ure General, (Shakes hands.) 
This is wonderful. Now Annie 
ean learn what Crispus Attucks 
did to help America. 

Sprrit or WASHINGTON: Will you 
tell her Crispus, or shall I? 

Spirit or Crispus Attucks: Oh, 
you tell her General Washing- 
ton. I hate to talk about myself. 

Sprrir OF WASHINGTON: Well An- 
nie, Attucks here is a hero in 
Ameriean history. He was one 
of the first men to die for the 
freedom of the colonies. He is 
one of the many brave men who 
gave their lives for American 
liberty. 

Sprrir or History: Thank you 
General. Will you both wait and 
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see our other guests tonite. 
(Spirits of Washington and 
Crispus Attucks walk to back of 
stage and stand.) 

ANNIE: Oh, Mr. Woodson, I can 
hardly believe my eyes. Who 
else is coming tonight? 

Spirit or History: You will soon 

see, my child. Listen... I hear 
someone coming now. 
(Enter two more spirits, a man 
and woman, walking arm in arm. 
They cross stage and bow in 
front of Annie and the Spirit of 
History.) 

Spirit or History : Welcome broth- 
er and sister. Who are you? 

Spirit oF LINCOLN: I am the spirit 
of Abraham Lincoln, and this is 
my friend Harriet Tubman. 
(Spirit of Tubman bows head. ) 
I heard Annie talking with her 
mother tonight and came to tell 
her that she should be proud of 
many of her ancestors who lived 
in my time. 

Sprrir or TuBMAN: We are all 
proud of Mr. Lincoln, for he 
wrote the Emancipation Procla- 
mation and freed the slaves. He 
gave America her first chance to 
begin practicing democracy. 

Spirit or LIncotn: That is true. 
But long before I helped, Har- 
riet Tubman was helping her 
people escape from the slavery 
of the south to the freedom of 
the north and Canada. For 
many years she suffered cold and 
hunger to bring hundreds of her 
people to freedom and _ happi- 
ness. 

Sprrir or TuBMAN: I would do it 
all over again Mr. Lineoln. I 
remember now that Detroit had 
an Underground Railroad and 
many good friends who fed and 
clothed the eseaping slaves we 
took to Canada. Are there any 
slaves that need help now Annie? 

ANNIE: Oh, goodness no, Mrs. Tub- 
man. We are all free in Detroit. 

Spirir or History: Listen 
someone else is coming. (Sound 
of footsteps.) (Spirits of Lin- 
coln and Tubman step to back of 
stage. ) 

Sprrir or Dunpar: (Enters smil- 
ing and walks quickly over to 

Spirit of History holding out 


hand. ) 
This is Mr. Woodson, I believe. 
I am the Spirit of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar. I came as quickly 
as I could when I heard you 
calling. 

Spirir or Hisrory: Why, hello 
Paul. This is fine. My friend 
Annie Smith wants to know 
about people like you. Tell her 
something about yourself. 

Spirir or Dunsar: Well Annie, I 
hear that America now considers 
me one of her outstanding poets. 
I wrote lots of it and stories too, 
all about my people. Some of 
the things I wrote were funny, 
but some were serious and sad. 
Would you like to hear one? 

ANNIE: Oh, ves. Please recite 
something. 

Sprrir or DunsBar: O.K. Here’s 
one I wrote about ‘‘The Sand- 
man’’ I think you will like: 

I know a man 

With face of tan, 

But who is ever kind; 

Whom girls and boys 

Leave games and toys 

Each eventide to find. 

When day grows dim, 

They watch for him, 

He comes to place his claim; 

Hie wears the crown of Dream- 
ing town; 

The sandman is his name. 

When sparkling eyes 

Troop sleepywise 

And busy lips grow dumb: 
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When little heads 

Nod toward the beds, 

We know the sandman’s 
come. 

ANNIE: (Excitedly) Oh, Mr, Dun- 
bar, I do like that. Please say 
another one. 

Spirit or History: I’m sure Paul 
would be glad to Annie, but our 
time has run out. We must all 
be off to the other world. But 
don’t forget if you want to meet 
other people of your race who 
contributed to the greatness of 
America, just ask the public 
librarian to lend you some of the 
many books that have been writ- 
ten about them. Goodby, my 
dear. 

ALL: Goodby Annie. We hope we 
have helped you. (Exit All.) 
AnniE: Goodby Kind Spirits. | 
shal] always remember you. 
ScENE THREE 
(Annie is asleep in the big chair. 
Her mother enters calling . . .) 

Morner: Annie, Annie, wake up 
child. It’s time for your tele- 
vision program. Did you finish 
studying your history? 

ANNIE: (Opening her eyes and 
yawning) Oh, Mother, I had the 
most wonderful dream, and I 
learned some history that isn’t 
written in my _ history _ book. 
Wait until I tell you about it. 
(Exits off-stage holding her 
mother’s hand.) 

FINIS. 


Excellent for the Intermediate Grades— 


PIONEERS OF LONG AGO 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 


Negro Heroes and Heroines of the Early Period 
Pictured for Children Who Need to Know 
of the Past Achievements of Negroes 


PRICE—$4.00 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Sth St, N. W., Wash., D. C. 
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Ss. W. Rutherford 


Samuel Wilson Rutherford, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Association 
prior to the present incumbent and 
close friend of Dr. Woodson, died 
in Washington, D. C., January 18, 
1952. Mr. Rutherford was born in 
Clayton county near Jonesboro, 
Georgia, September 15, 1866. He 
was the grandson of ancestors who 
purchased their freedom and 
owned the farm on which he was 
reared. His education began with 
Webster’s Spelling Book and a 
catechism which he purchased with 
money from the sale of berries 
and kindling wood. The youth’s 
formal edueation was received 
from these books which he studied 
at Sunday School in that far off 
day. Later he shared a portion of 
the farm and grew abundant crops 
of cotton and syrup cane which he 
profitably sold. From this begin- 
ning, young Rutherford moved one 
hundred fifty miles to Cobb Coun- 
ty and eontinued farming while 
learning more in operating the 
farm about practical mechanics. 
This knowledge he turned to ad- 
vantage in moving to Rome, Geor- 
gia where he became a demonstra- 
tor and salesman for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company at a 
salary of $22.00 per week. 

Mr. Rutherford’s first business 
venture was in a grocery store at 
Rome, Georgia where he invested 
his savings and prospered. Here 
he also began a newspaper, ‘‘The 
Peoples Journal’’, which he sold 
to the Baptist Church. Meanwhile, 
the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, remembering the young 
man’s previous experience and per- 
formanee, appointed him as an 
agent at Lynchburg, Virginia 
whose regional assignment he cov- 
ered with a horse and buggy until 
1897. He was not only successful 
in his work here but became a lead- 
er of the Masons and participated 
in the insurance work of the True 
Reformers in the late 1890's. The 
future insurance leader came next 
to Washington, D, C. in 1898 and 
started the National Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, the crowning 
achievement of his life. 


Mr. Rutherford married Miss 
Mary A. Lemon in 1883 and she 
died in 1897 leaving two children, 
Mrs. J. B. Watson of the State Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, Arkansas and 
Robert H. Rutherford of Los An- 
geles, California. His second mar- 
riage was to Miss Florie Simpson 
who died in 1949 and left a son, 
S. W. Rutherford, Jr. and a 
daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Minns, 
both of Washington, D. C. These 
and six grandchildren survive. 

Samuel W. Rutherford was a 
man of uncompromising honor and 
integrity whose motto was hard 
work, economy, and the keeping of 
one’s word once given. He learned 
the business of life insurance the 
hard way like such other pioneers 
as Merrick, Overton, and Perry be- 
fore the rise of such leaders as the 
late Harry Pace, Truman K. Gib- 
son, Norris Herndon, and C. C. 
Spaulding. It must be remember- 
ed that the strategy of slave eon- 
trol precluded any preparation for 
business confidence and coopera- 
tion. The unprecedented growth of 
the National Benefit Life Insurance 
Company inevitably demanded 
counsel which was not available 
among laymen turned agents and 
insurance officials with less business 
experience and vision than the 
founder had. Hence the crash of 
1929 and its aftermath left the Na- 
tional Benefit organization in a 
worse plight than many other busi- 
ness and financial concerns that 
went down. 

Samuel W. Rutherford with 
courage and fortitude spurned the 
strategies of bankruptcy and sacri- 
ficed his holdings to save the com- 
pany while his young son and 
daughter were still in elementary 
school. His will of steel never 
yielded even to blindness while he 
courageously lived twenty years, 
no doubt, heartened and sustained 
by the sheer joys of a great busi- 
ness venture. He was a martyr in 
the evolution of colored business 
and a pioneering leader in whom 
there was no guile. He walked 
humbly and sacrificially while blaz- 
ing new ways for others to follow 
and his erown is won. 

W. M. Brewer. 


Pioneers of Long Ago 
By Jesste H. Roy and 
GENEVA CC, TURNER 


Illustrated by Lois M. Jones 


An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
Long Ago follows somewhat the 
style of their first production, but 
for simplification eliminates unnec- 
essary matter of their first work 
while adding other features which 
show a keener appreciation of the 
needs of the youth on the inter- 
mediate grade levels. The book fills 
a gap in the history taught chil- 
dren. Most books fail to take into 
account the heroes and heroines of 
the early period and restrict their 
treatment to the few who are well 
known. In this book we have an ar- 
ray of makers of history just as im- 
portant as those who are generally 
spoken of—those without whose 
early efforts as a foundation the 
careers of those who followed them 
would not have been possible . 

With this broader grasp these 
authors start with the Negro adven- 
turers who accompanied the Span- 
ish discoverers and explorers in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and assisted them in fighting their 
way into the interior, in establish- 
ing their first settlements, and in 
founding what became known as 
Spanish America. The heroes of 
later years in the British posses- 
sions in America who felled the 
trees, drained the swamps, plowed 
the soil and produced the staple 
upon which the future of America 
was projected, come into the later 
picture. Here we see the panorama 
of Negroes who figured in the con- 
quest of the frontier, in the defense 
of the nation on land and sea, and 
in its service with distinction at 
home and abroad. This is most in- 
teresting history simplified for chil- 
dren on the lower levels and made 
so gripping as to convince them 
that history is stranger than fiction. 
263 pages, Well illustrated, Price 
$4.00. 

Associated Publishers, 1538 9th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Negro in Brazil 


By ArtTHur Ramos 
Translated by Richard Pattee 


The cooperation of Dr. Ramos, 
one of the best known Brazilian 
scholars in anthropology and his- 
tory, and Dr. Pattee, a serious stu- 
dent and instructor in the history 
of Latin America, has been produc- 
tive of this useful book. The au- 
thor discusses the slave trade, the 
expansion of slavery, insurrections, 
the vise of Palmares, abolition, the 
participation of the Negro in his 
own liberation, the cultural heri- 
tage of the Brazilian Negro, his 
music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature, science, states- 
manship, and military record. 223 
pages. Price $4.25. 

Associated Publishers, 1538 9th St. 

N.W., Washington, D..C. 


Pioneers of Negro Origin 
in California 


The Aeme Publishing Company 
of San Frencisco has released ‘‘ Pro- 
NEERS OF NEGRO ORIGIN IN CALI- 
FORNIA,’’ an attractive spiral-bound 
booklet containing 12 chapters pre- 
senting formally, and for the first 
time, the history of the Negro in 
the early development of the State 
of California, and the Pacific West 
Coast. 

The author—Sue Bailey Thur- 
man—is founder and honorary edi- 
tor of the NCNW Journal, ‘‘Wo- 
men United,’’ and director of the 
Intercultural Workshop of the 
Church for the Fellowship of All 
Peoples—the distinguished venture 
presided over by her husband, Dr. 
Howard Thurman. Mrs, Thurman 
collected the material over a period 
of seven years, during which exten- 
sive research was conducted in 
leading libraries throughout the 
State, and personal interviews ar- 
ranged with ‘‘oldest settlers’’ and 
descendants of Negro men and wo- 
men recognized as outstanding he- 
roes of the Gold Rush period of 
1849. 

Here is the story of Leidesdorff, 
who came to San Francisco from 
New Orleans in 1842, as a master of 


sailing vessels, and launched the 
first steamboat ever to sail the San 
Francisco Bay. At his death in 
1848, having served as Vice-Consul 
to Mexico, he was regarded as one 
of the wealthiest men in the West. 
The fabulous stories of men and 
women who came to the State as 
slaves — Dennis, Coffey, Rodgers, 
Mason and others purchasing their 
own freedom, and that of their 
families, with thousands of dollars 
in gold nuggets, and remaining to 
build character into the State. . 
all these are given here. Daniel 
Rodgers is cited particularly for 
having made the trek from Arkan- 
sas to California, with a family of 
small children, traveling in a single 
covered wagon drawn by an ox 
team. 

Included also are: J. B. Sander- 
son, father of education for Negro 
Youth in the West; Mary E. Pleas- 
ant, mother of civil rights in Cali- 
fornia and contributor of $30,000 
to the cause of John Brown; and 
Mifflin Gibbs, publisher of the first 
organ of a minority group on the 
West Coast, who was later appoint- 
ed a Federal Judge in the United 
States and Consul to Madagascar. 

The 100-years record of three 
major denominations, the Baptists, 
AME’s‘and AME Zions, all of 
whom celebrate centennials in San 
Francisco, in 1952, is given against 
the backdrop of a broader national 
history. 

A final chapter treats the Golden 
State Murals, based on Negro His- 
tory in the West, executed by the 
noted artists Charles Alston and 
Hale Woodruff, and presented to 
the public by the Golden State Life 
Insurance Company of Los An- 
geles. 

As a writer, Mrs. Thurman re- 
cently gained international reader- 
ship in being chosen one of twelve 
women—two English and _ ten 
Americans, to contribute to the An- 
thology, ‘‘ Meditations for Women,”’ 
with introduction by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. In her latest work she 
reiterates that the history of the 
Negro in American life is no longer 
a matter of sectional concern, but 
that in these troublous times all 
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Americans must realize how many 
hands have helped to fashion the 
great American dream. 


J. Finley Wilson 


(Continued from page 154) 


There is nothing in the fact that 
many of J. Finley Wilson’ 
speeches were written for him ty 
detract from his greatness. Just a 
leading scientists leave the detail 
of graph, chart, and table making 
to specialists, while they concen. 
trate on the larger problems, J 
Finley Wilson assigned _ lesser 
duties to willing workers. Thes 
helpers did not believe that they 
were merely holding up the arms of 
a straw man; they knew they were 
following the directives of a genius 

After years of writing for Wil- 
son, Edward Lawson knew the type 
of speech to write for a given oc- 
easion. At the height of his career, 
Wilson was in great demand. He 
would send word to Lawson from 
New York that he needed a speech 
for an engagement in Alabama the 
following night. Lawson would 
have the speech ready for Wilson 
when his train passed through 
Washington. Wilson would read 
the speech through once and it 
would become as much a part of 
him as if he had written every 
word. 

Former Judge William C. Hues- 
ton was J. Finley Wilson’s right 
hand man for more than twenty- 
five years. He held various high 
offices and was Commissioner of 
Education for more than a score of 
years. He frequently wrote Wil- 
son’s political speeches, but he ex- 
plained that this eventually became 
unnecessary during busy cam- 
paigns. If Hueston delivered. an 
address in Chicago in the presence 
of Wilson, the latter merely having 
heard the speech once, would de- 
liver the same speech at Cleveland 
the next night when.he was the 
principal speaker and, according to 
Hueston, the address sounded bet- 
ter when Wilson delivered it. 

Wilson was the master organizer. 
Under his guidance between 1922 
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and 1952 the I1.B.P.0.E.W. grew 
from 300 lodges to about 1,300. The 
Elks sponsored Civil Liberties, 
Education and Health programs in 
all of the states and in foreign 
countries. Judged by his works and 
by the testimony of his associates, 
J. Finley Wilson was a great man. 


Although fewer people today 
hold the view, some Negroes still 
believe that formal education has 
little value. To support this propa- 
ganda they cite the examples of Ne- 
groes who have achieved greatness 
in spite of the lack of adequate 
schooling. They cite further exam- 
ples of Negroes who failed after re- 
ceiving extensive college education. 
Of course we know that there is no 
suund basis for this dangerous 
propaganda, and we recognize its 
purpose to make Negroes satisfied 
with inadequate educational pro- 
grams. We know too that for every 
untrained success there are thou- 
sands of untrained failures, and 
for each so-called educated failure 
there are thousands of trained per- 
sons who have achieved success. 


Whatever the surmise of the effect 
that more education would have 
had on the greatness of J. Finley 
Wilson, it is certain that Wilson 
himself not only recognized the 
value of education but also ke de- 
voted his energies to enlarging edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes. 
One of the major projects of the 
organization to which he devoted so 
much in leadership and work was 
dedicated to the educational im- 
provement of Negroes. Awards and 
scholarships were given by his or- 
ganization to encourage and to as- 
sist financially higher education for 
Negroes. 

Between the years of 1926 and 
1952 the Department of Education 
of the I.B.P.0.E.W. spent more 
than $800,000.00 for educational 
awards to Negro students. During 
this period 647 students received 
scholarships of $1,000.00 each and 
other students received partial 
scholarships of $250.00 each. At the 
present time 49 students are receiv- 
ing these $250.00 scholarships. Last 
year the Department spent $40,- 
00.00 for educational purposes. Of 


this amount $10,000.00 represented 
awards to students in the annual 
Elks Oratorical Contest. 


Separate But 
Equal Fraud 


(Continued from page 176) 


convince America that the mainte- 
nance of a dual public educational 
system is an expensive operation. 
The provision of two equal systems 
becomes almost exorbitant. The 
collection of taxes for the support 
of such an expensive operation 
borders upon depriving citizens of 
property (excessive money for 
school taxes) without due process 
of law. Most Negroes today feel 
that the extra tax burden will play 
a part in destroying the dual sys- 
tem. For this reason, recent pro- 
grams demand equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities, although, at 
the same time, they attempt to ex- 
pose the impossibility of equality 
under the separate systems. 

In carrying on the fight to attain 
a semblance of equality, Negroes 
have been discovering the means by 
which separate schools for their 
children have been kept inferior. 
Negroes have been at the merey of 
boards of education on which they 
have not been represented in pro- 
portion to their numbers. With the 
advice of professional educators 
acting as school superintendents, 
these boards spend a major portion 
of their working time in trying to 
justify inequalities of the dual sys- 
tem. In the process, educational 
double talk is employed to obscure 
the diversion of public funds which 
the law requires for the mainte- 
nance of equal educational facili- 
ties for Negroes. 

If the courts have not yet recog- 
nized the condition, at least Ne- 
groes have begun to look down their 
noses in contempt at the corrupt 
officials who evade the law. Negroes 
have begun to consider the educa- 
tional management responsible for 
inequality contrary to law as a con- 
spiracy as vile as any that blights 
our land. It sanctions disrespect 
for law at the seat of learning, they 
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feel, and the educational program 
based upon this criminal activity 
offers little hope for the future of 
all America—white as well as Ne- 
gro. 

Educational double talk does not 
fool Negroes of this generation. If 
separate education is to be honest, 
the entire educational appropria- 
tion must be divided so as to re- 
flect the exact proportion of Negro 
students to the total number in the 
dual system. Representation of Ne- 
groes on boards of education must 
be based upon this proportion. The 
proportion must be followed in the 
assignment of Negroes to adminis- 
trative, teaching, clerical, mainte- 
nance and other necessary positions 
in the system. The distribution of 
school buildings, pupil stations, ree- 
reational areas, supplies and equip- 
ment must follow this proportion. 
The net result must be equality in 
quantity and quality of course of- 
ferings, supported by identical ex- 
penditures per student on each 
educational level, for all basic serv- 
ices. Anything less is fraud. 

It is interesting to note that those 
responsible for the inferior pro- 
grams of education for Negroes 
know that they are perpetrating a 
fraud, because they know that the 
law requires equality. They merit 
the contempt of all truly honest 
people, since they could work to re- 
peal the separate but equal law, if 
they believe it to be a bad law. 
rather than connive to break it. 
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cation enjoy a wide latitude in the enact- 

ment of legislation for the control of public 
schools. This latitude is limited only by criteria 
related to the public interest. The law provides 
boards with freedom of discretion in educational 
matters, as long as their enactments are not ar- 
bitrary or capricious. The test of legality is the 
public welfare. 

The state law-making body defines the public 
welfare and makes laws to promote it. These laws 
have constitutional limits and are subject to review 
by the courts. In interpreting these laws, the courts 
have followed the social conceptional design of lo- 
cal communities. The public interest has been ex- 
pressed all too frequently, it seems, in terms of con- 
stitutional loop-holes, reflecting local bias and 
prejudice. It might be said, then, that laws to 
promote the public welfare, as they are actually 
interpreted by the courts, fall far short of con- 
stitutional ideals of democracy. 

Certain court decisions have seemed to have ad- 
vanced beyond the social conceptional design. The 
principle of separate but equal educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes was followed by decisions re- 
lated to equal pay for equal qualifications for all 
public school teachers, and the admission of Ne- 
groes to graduate and professional schools of state 
universities. In the face of the clamor by Negroes 
for equal justice under constitutional law, the 
courts have followed the lines of least resistance, 
and have rendered decisions that have conflicted 
least with the community pattern. Evading the 
issues of integration on lower educational levels, 
where millions of Negroes are involved, the courts 
have rendered a pioneering decision on the gradu- 
ate school level, where only a relative handful of 
Negroes is concerned. 

With boards of education, then, limited only by 
laws that follow local bias and prejudice, it would 
seem that educational prospects for Negroes would 
be dark. What should be the strategy of Negroes 
to improve their educational opportunities? 

In the past, Negroes have been divided into two 


[a courts have decided that boards of edu- 


tiiajor camps. One group has been fighting for 
complete integration and has favored exposing the 
inequalities of separate systems. This group does 
not favor attempts to improve separate schools for 
Negroes, since the greater the disparity between the 
systems the sooner the courts will be forced to 
grant integration, they say. The other group hasiim 
favored eventual integration, but has concentratediamm 
its efforts on the immediate improvement of the 
separate schools for Negroes. 

The seemingly disunited groups of Negroes 
have been really fighting for the same cause, the 
equality of educational opportunity for Negroes 
In a way their efforts have been complimentary. I 
a few instances, the demand for equal facilities re 
sulted in at least partial integration without pres 
sure of court directives. In many instances, the 
demand for integration has resulted in improved 
educational programs in separate schools for Ne 
groes. The chief areas of conflict have been related 
to the idea of the integrationists that fighting fo 
separate but equal facilities delays eventual integra 
tion, and views of the other group concerning the 
importance of the current education of Negroes 
and the nature of true integration. The latte 
group contends that the education of Negroed 
should not suffer while awaiting true integration 
which might take many years to achieve, if them 
courts continue to follow rather than to shape thea 
social conceptional design. 


A recent hopeful sign in the struggle to improve 
the education of Negroes is the formation of joint 
groups to coordinate programs and activities. Ab 
though there are still far too many divergent activi- 
ties, the tendency to unite groups and let activity 
reflect the consensus of local views offers great 
promise. In many centers a recognizable program 
has taken shape. This program is definitely related 
to reviewing the laws for the promotion of the 
public welfare, as they are interpreted by the 
courts, and to keep a close watch on the composi- 
tion and conduct of local boards of education. 

Negroes are thinking and they are trying to 
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